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THE SINS OF 
Iv our last number we pointed out many 
of the errors in the budget and in the 
French treaty, expressing a conviction 
that the Government had been outwitted 


the Commons had fallen victims to the 
same “glamour” cast over them as had 
been thrown on our not astute negotiators. 
The case gets darker as we get deeper 
into its mysteries. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Gladstone’s budget, and Mr. 
Cobden’s treaty, were to cement the “ en- 
tente cordiale.” They were to preserve 
Savoy to Sardinia, or save it from annexa- 
tion to France, and incorporate it with 
Switzerland. “ The Empire” was “ peace” 
once more, and Napoleon’s fangs were 
pared by the member for Rochdale. Some- 
time after, matters took a new turn; and 
the fate of Savoy, in the opinion of Mr. 

Bright and others, contrasted with the 
benefits of the treaty, became unimportant 
—“a few mountain tops and a half million 
of people,” said Lord John Russell. These 
few mountain tops and the half million of 
people — by the bye, there are nearly 
one million—have changed their political 

pesstions often during the month. First, 

Napoleon did not particularly want them. 

Second, they were necessary for the se- 

curity of France against that great power 

Piedmont. Third, they would on y be 


annexed with the consent of the inhabi- 


tants, expressed by universal suffrage. 
ourth, the annexation would only occur | 
after a consultation with the Great 


THE COALITION. 


any of these preliminaries. The commer- 
cial treaty and the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy may have had no absolute 
connection in the French Emperor's mind, 
but the completion of the annexation fol- 
lowed hard upon the completion of the 
treaty. 

The two subjects require to be consi- 
dered separately, in one sense; but “the 
coalition” have mixed them in the coinci- 
dence of time and in their consequences 
on our domestic legislation. The annexa- 
tion of Nice and Savoy to France can do 
us no harm, according to some politicians. 
Will the annexation of Belgium or of 
Holland be viewed in the same manner? 
When the time comes, the same men may 
give the same deliverance—at least, on 
the annexation of Belgium, and of the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia. They 
would not suffer from a deficiency of 
arguments. A community of language 
assists annexation, and the Rhine is a 
definite frontier—until one party be pre- 
pared to cross the river. - 

The annexation of 1860, although only 
that of “a million,” gives new importance 
to France. Nobody can sap that 
France is not rendered stronger by posses- 
sion of the mountain tops. The strength 
obtained is more moral than physical. It 
is the recommencement of the old career 
—a first step, which gives vigour for the 
second. The ice is broken. 

Our Government is charged in France 
with conduct that rendered necessary the 





Powers, Fifth, it has occurred without 


annexation of Savoy. According to the 
*? 
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Parisian journals, in the interest of the 
Imperial Government, and writing at the 
close of March, the British Ministry in- lowed them into union. The Legation; 
sisted on the union of Sardinia and Tus- | present some difficulties still, but they wil] 


cany. This junction compelled the Em- | also be incorporated. After the addition 


been peng AC og with the kingdom of 
Northern Italy first. Tuscany next fol. 





peror to annex Savoy ; because it made _ 
the united kingdoms of Northern Italy a_ 
The Duchies and Legations have a popv- 


great State. France was afraid of Pied- 
mont the Great! Paris trembled before 
Turin; and its politicians could not enjoy 
the sound sleep of honest and safe men 
until they had placed those keys of France, 
“the mountain tops” of Savoy, in the 
Emperor's custody. ; 

he argument is worthless. ta 
February last, the Emperor of the Frenc 


announced his terms for the annexation of 


Modena and Parma to Sardinia. They 


included the transfer of Nice and Savoy 
to himself. The Sardinian King might 
also, if he pleased, become the Pope’s 
Viceroy in the Legations ; but the Pontiff 
for the time was always to be the feudal 
superior. Tuscany was not to be touched. 


The Emperor of the French had some 
design for Tuscany inconsistent with its 
disappearance in a general union. It was 
to be independent under the Duke of 
Genoa, a child of five years old, or it was 
to be something else; but it was not to 
be united with Piedmont and Sardinia. 
These were the terms of the Emperor of 
the French ; and the answer of the King 
of Sardinia was given in brave words. 
All the Italian iiedone. with the Lega- 
tions, were to have another o portunity 
of choosing their future. The King would 
accept and implement their vote. If they 
refused annexation, he would help them 
to achieve independence ; and if they 
preferred fusion, he would proceed to 
unite all of them, including Tuscany. As 
for Savoy, it was the cradle of his house 
—for the Royal family of Northern Italy 
have been rocked on the mountain tops 
these thousand years, and he could not 
part from it without a pang of regret; 
still, the Savoyards should also have a 
choice of ruler by universal suffrage— 
Napoleon or Victor. These were brave 
words. According to them the elections 
proceeded in Italy. A small minority of 
the electors deposited their suffrages 
against union. QOne-fifth of their ae 
declined to vote. The remainder, forming 
certainly three-fourths of the names on 
the registry, went for union. Proceeding 
on this election, Modena and Parma have 





of Lombardy, Victor of Savoy was sup. 
posed to have eight millions of subjects, 


lation, in hundred thousands, of Tuscany 
eighteen, the Legations ten, Modena six, 
and Parma five. As the populations may 
have increased slightly since the census, 
and a few odd thousands remain in each 
over the round hundreds of thousands, 
the total may be assumed at four millions 
—added to eight millions before, making 
twelve millions, or two-thirds of the 
Spanish population ; but Spain alone has 
caused no uneasiness for several centuries 
to France. 

The twelve millions of population in 
the kingdom of Northern ltaly included 
one miflion in the Legations, and one, 
or nearly one, million in Nice and Savoy. 
Over the Legations the Sardinian monarch 
was to act as the Pope's viceroy. Nice 
and Savoy were to be separated from his 
remodelled State. Only ten millions re 
mained to him by Napoleon’s proposal, 
therefore, as, in exchange for Modena and 
Parma, he was to give Tove , 

The means adopted to 5 the re 
solution of the Emperor of the French 
respecting Tuscany—if it be changed— 
are unknown. They occurred, along with 
other means employed, to change the 
King of Sardinia’s resolution regarding 
Savoy. The Emperor of the French only 
sought a transaction between rulers in 
Savoy ; he did not wish a vote of subjects. 
Accordingly, Savoy has been handed over 
to Napoleon, and the transaction is com- 
pleted, while Lord John Russell has 
assured the House of Commons repeatedly 
that discussions only interfered with ne 
gotiations, and were inconvenient to the 
public service. He believed evidently the 
despatches sent to him by Earl Cowley 
and M. Thouvenal. He supposed that 
the people of Savoy were to be consulted; 
then, that the Great Powers were to bt 
consulted ; lastly, that nobody was to be 
consulted, and the deed was done. 
these disclosures, Lord John Russell be 
came angry, and displayed what 
J. Manners called a proper spirit, and 4 
feeling that induced Mr. inglake # 
conkilior himself satisfied. Mr. Ki 
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ted as the representative of Savoy 
- ‘Switzerland in the House of Com- 
mons—and he is satisfied. The abundant 
satisfaction and the becoming spirit dis- 

yed by our F oreign Secretary was a 
se mt that henceforward we should 
look for other alliances to check any spirit 
of ambitious grasping that might disturb 
the European peace. The declaration 
appeared to close the entente cordiale of 
the Western alliance before we had fin- 
ished the discussions on the new commer- 
cial treaty. 

If Lord John Russell believed the em- 
peror of the French during these negoci- 
ations, he has some right to be angry; 
but with whom? We do not think that 
he had any right to believe in the imposi- 
tion of conditions on himself, promised 
by the French ruler, and should be of- 
fended rather at his own simplicity than 
at the duplicity ofa superior in state- 
craft. 


The Parisian journalists who assert 


in the determined efforts of the British 
Government to increase the kingdom of 
Northern Italy by Tuscany, forget the 
terms of last month propounded by Na- 
leon, which made Savoy the price of 
odena and Parma, and not of ‘Tuscany. 
All the negotiations have been con- 
ducted not only by France, but by Sar- 
dinia in a po, style. Sardinia sold 
Savoy for French assistance to conquer 
Lombardy and Venetia. The Emperor 
roposed the same terms to Victor, that 
amartine offered to Charles Albert. The 
old King refused them and suffered the 
loss of his hopes and his throne, rather 
than part with Savoy. His successor ac- 
cepted the baited trap, and now France 
possesses the Italian keys. The accept- 
ance was concealed from this country. 
Secret terms were adopted by the allies ; 
but when the Emperor of the French re- 
coiled from the Mincio, the Adige, and 
the Quadrangle, and resigned Venetia, he 
could not ask for Savoy until new combi- 
nations afforded him a new opportunity. 
The British Government have reason to 
complain not only of French but of Sar- 
deceit ; and to avoid any further 
intermingling with these proceedings. 
e have in this country more senti- 
mental feeling on such subjects than we 
can afford, | it has reached fever height. 


us cooly to tell Europe that we will make 
war on France if its soldiers occupy 
“hostilely ” any part of Italy proper; that 
we will make war on Austria if its soldiers 
cross the Mincio; that we will make 
war on any nation that shall interfere be- 
tween Naples and Northern Italy if these 
two powers ‘begin to fight; that we re- 
serve other Italian contingencies for which 
we may be induced to make war. This 
pugnacious writer is in coalition mean- 
while with Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden’s 
party; but we acquit these gentlemen from 
the charge of coalescing in these senti- 
ments. We admit that the resolutions to 
make wars are necessary consequences of 
interventions. Foreign peoples should not 
be encouraged to adopt any course by our 
diplomacy in which we are incapable by 
military and naval forces of supporting 
them. The war of Italy in 1859 has 
been denounced as the most cold-blooded 
on record. We consider the denuncia- 
tion strong, but it was a war for a sham. 
Good may come out of it, but it has to 
come. Austria and France dominated 
Italy before these hostilities. France 
dominates Italy now. The King of Sar- 
dinia, or as he is now called King of the 
Italian Kingdom, supposes that he can 
stem the tide. He can no more do that 
then Canute the Dane was able to stem 
the tide of the English Channel, unless 
some other power interpose. Are our 
rulers prepared to plunge into war ? 
Britain has protested against the annex- 
ation of Savoy. Switzerland has protested 
ainst that annexation. Russia is per- 
fectly satisfied. Prussia has nothing to 
say. Austria thinks it very bad, but not 
worse than the annexation of Lombardy ; 
and as no other power protested in its be- 
half, it refuses to write idle words, 

The Parisians anticipate war with 
Britain before the close of the year. The 
Swiss threaten to take military possessfon 
of the neutralised provinces of Savoy. 
A small war between North and South 
Italy seems as secure as a fight between 
Heenan and Sayers, or any two pugilists 
who have engaged to pummel each other 
for a number of poun So “the coali- 
tion,” after all their caution and their 
treaty, have no ally, and drift tewards 
war. 

The treaty is called commercial, but it 
was also political. It was to cement the 





One of the magazines for April advises 


alliance which is now “ broken Neat 
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not worth mending. The domestic | 
finance of the year was accommodated to | 
the treaty. The comprenhensive budget | 


was fitted into the treaty. Most absurd | 
errors in diplomacy were committed for | 


THE COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


pleased to be prudent, he did not think 
our negotiators had achieyed a triumph 
by advancing the price of coal to every 
consumer at home; and hastening the 
consumption of an article, existing ina 


its sake, and now we are “perfide Albion” | fixed quantity, which cannot be increased 


in in Paris. 

The treaty is good or stupid in a com- 
mercial sense. If it be good, let us for 
“bit and buffet” be grateful; if it be 
stupid, we have, without the bit, got the 
buffet, and should be offended with the 
coalition. Commercial men, however, say 
it is good. The Commons have voted 
it good. The Peers haye re-echoed the 
Commons. Only, many of these votes 
were political, given for political purposes; 
and others were given in fear. An organ- 
ized system of intimidation exists against 
journalists and representatives who oppose 
a clique, and a daring hand is needed for 
its suppression. Mr. Ayrton, who repre- 
sents the Tower Hamlets, doubted how 
far the treaty would assist the thirty 
thousand silk weavers of Spitalfields, his 
constituents. Immediately the hint was 
given, and Mr. Ayrton was threatened 
with opposition. 

A more determined critic appeared 


from Stroud, and orders have been given 


to hunt Horsman. He is inconvenient 
in Parliament, and he must be put out of 
Parliament, according to the Morning Post 
and other attached friends of the people. 
A meeting has been held in Stroud to 
condemn the member for the borough 
because he is not an echo, and has an 
opinion. We cannot even guess the crime 
committed by Mr. Horsman, except that 
he believes the Government have pursued 
a dangerous course; and dares to express 
his belief. Many other Liberal members 
have the same opinions and dare not ex- 
press their thoughts For what political 
sin is Mr. Horsman to be punished by 
the electors of Stroud? Is it for sup- 
posing that a reduction in the price of 
raw materials to their French rivals, how- 
ever beneficial to the woollen trade of 


France, is not a matter that needed to | 
| 


be negotiated by the government of 
“Stroud”—for Stroud is in Britain—or | 
ite representative ? Are coals so cheap | 
in Stroud at working men’s hearths, that | 
its member should be condemned, becauce | 


' and can never be reproduced ? 
because Mr 





goes. 


Or is it 
Horsman believes that a 
treaty of reciprocity which involves the 
importation of all French manufactures 
into this country, without a duty, but 
preserves the prohibition of our manufac. 
tures in France until 1861, and then im. 
poses on them a prohibitory duty, is much 
of a good bargain for working men? 
Have we come to the conclusion now that 
no member of the Liberal party shall act 
as an auditor of the Coalition Gover. 
ment, except at the cost of dismissal ? 
Mr. Horsman, since we can remember, has 
been a consistent Liberal, inclining to 
progress, and perhaps slightly towards 
Radicalism. e has been honest, out- 
spoken, and plain-spoken, so far as he 
went. 

In the present session he has had 
to expose the overbearing tendencies of 
Mr. Gladstone; and his speeches helped 
forward the scene on the 30th of March, 
when the Commons at last resented the 
offensive interruptions of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and taught him his 
place; but are the electors of Stroud 80 
close followers of the electors of Oxford 
University—so priest and Puseyite ridden 
—that they must resent the opposition of 
a consistent Liberal to an inconsistent 
Tory? If liberty of speech is to be en- 
dangered by the orders of a clique itis 
time that the clique itself be suppressed. 
It is not a coterie that has ever done any 
good for the industrious interests of this 
country. This fact is apparent and will 
save even Stroud from dictation. The 
member for that borough described the 
commercial treaty as a sham. So it 1s & 
sham under the name of commercial, being 
only a political gift to Napoleon; for 
which he is not thankful. Mr. Horsman 
also called the Ministerial Reform Bills 
sham. Well that is not sedition, We 
suppose. The bill is a sham, so fat 
as any intention of carrying it in 1860 
But we return to the commer 


political 


treaty; saying first that as a 


while admitting that we could not prevent ; move it is a failure; for the “ entente cor 
the French from repealing their duty on | diale” is smashed on the Savoyard mou 


the importation of coals whenever they | 


tain tops, and the fragments are scatt 
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- over Switzerland ; while as a commercial | consider the treaty of any benefit on that 


move, it is downright stupidity. __ _| article Cotton cloths sell for one shilling 
Take any manufacturer by himself, to one shilling and sixpence per pound of 
whether he be hard or soft, and ask him | estimated weight, and there seems little 
if he expects to drive a trade in France encouragement to expect trade in these 
at the proposed rate of duties. He will _ articles while the French charge a duty 
deny the idea outright. Journalists in- | of one-third. The negotiation of a com- 
deed say, and people say in Parliament | mercial treaty on these terms should not 
that we sell goods to the United States have caused our reprepresentatives much 
although they charge a thirty per cent. | trouble. The getting seems to be entirely 
tax. We know that goods are invoiced | on the French side and the giving on ours. 
at a different rate to the home and to the | Even pig iron is to bear a duty that might 
foreign market. It seems a strange crush it out of any market, where there 
statement but it is perfectly true. I[t | is native iron to compete with foreign ore. 
however, has nothing to do with other | Surely if Mr. Cobden had exercised any 
facts that wages are higher in the States ingenuity he might have persuaded the 
than here; and they are lower in France French Government to allow its subjecta 
than here. These are the reasons why | the use of rough iron, and machinery, at 
we cannot compete under a burden of the lowest possible rate. If any inquirer 
one-third the value of the good—socca- | will prosecute his research for knowledge 
sionally more than the entire wages spent | regarding this treaty among individual 
on them—with france; and yet may | manufacturers, he will find none of them 
drive a business on these terms with the | willing to admit that it will improve his 
States. own trade. The linen manufacturers’ say 
In justification of the agreement to | that it cannot help them. Leeds denies 
admit French manufactures into this | that it will increase the sale of machinery 
country without duty; while at some | or even woollens. Cotton spinners cannot 
time France is to admit British manufac- | expect any profit from its terms. Silk 
tures at a duty equal quite to a third, manufacturers do not profess any hope of 
because it will be charged not on their | beating Lyons or Paris. Birmingham 
cost here but the expense of them there; | and Sheffield cannot suppose that the 
we are told that a high duty is still to be | will compete successfully against French 
charged on French spirits and wines. It | goods on French soil under this discrimi- 
isnot true. They are not to be charged | native tax. Who then in all this country 
any distinctive duty. Surely it is not | is to be gainers by the changes! If the 
meant that our own produce is to pay an | truth were told the answer would be plain, 
excise tax, and foreign produce is to be | but the truth is seldom told. Political 
exempted from an equivalent! Ifthat be | men are carried off by political currents, 
not meant what is the cause of this mis- | and the same persons who confess that 
representation ? their goods at the present cost of produc- 
We can have no objection to the charge | tion will not compete with French goods, 
of one-third on the importation of our | in France, under the French tax, allege 
manufactures into France—if a similar | notwithstanding the good quality of the 
charge be made on the similar goods pro- | treaty. For what, or for whom? No- 
duced there; but as no such charge is to | body can tell. It is the case of Dr. Fell 
he made, either we must produce cottons, | reversed. Every Chamber of Commerce 
linens, and woollens, more than one-third | advocated the budget and the treaty— 
of their entire price cheaper than they do | with exceptions. The reason why, its 
in France, or we cannot expect to scll | members could not tell. It was Frer 
any of these commodities in that country. Trape; that was all they knew; and 
ake cottons for an example. Yarns | what they professed to know was not 
of fair quality sell for one shilling per ‘true. The Treaty is not Free Trade. 
pound, and raw cotton costs sevenpence | It is opposed alike to Free Trade and to 
to eightpence. The French duty is all | Free Will. It mortgages opinion, and 
the difference therefore between the price | sells posterity. It binds us to a certain 
of the raw material and of the yarns; | course, subject to the alternative of a 
and we must assume that the French can | French quarrel. If it had been prudent 
only spin at double our cost before we | to repeal all duties on the importation of 
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French that could have been done 


unconditionally. Then, if hereafter this — 
course was found inexpedient, the duties 


could have been reimposed, in part or in 
whole. Each successive Parliament should 
be at liberty to gratify its own constituen- 
cies on the subject; but we deny the pro- 

riety of tyeing up futurity for anything 
ia than Free Trade. 

The measure had two possibilities. It 
might create a strong political friendship 
between the nations; but the expecta- 
tion has already failed. It might keep 
wages low by the French competition it 
ensures. And that possibility will be 
realised. These are the reasons for the 
treaty, and for driving it through Parlia- 
ment under false pretences, before an in- 
crease in the representation of the indus- 
trious classes could check the policy. 

The coalition claim to be free traders ; 
and they could not permit an export tax 
on coals while we possess a chaldron to be 
sold. If this be a good principle, go 
through with it. Perhaps the Rete 
ment cannot check the Legislation of the 
colonies, which adds continually to their 
protective duties, but India is in a diffe- 
rent position. Mr. Wilson was sent out 
to India by the coalition to redress its fi- 
nance. Mr. Wilson knew no more of 
Hindostan than of the moon; but igno- 
rance did not signify. The mission seemed 
a pension to a dependent, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Wilson was forwarded. In 
three months he produced a scheme of 
taxation that cannot fail to create another 
mutiny in Bengal. He proposes to tax 
each artizan 2s. per annum, each retailer 
8s., and each wholesale dealer 20s. for 
leave to trade. Is that free trade? Is it 
commendable to charge a man money for 
not being idle, but for being industrious ? 
Next he proposes to charge an income-tax 
of 53d., in the pound on all incomes of 
£20 to £50, a of 103d. in the pound 
on all incomes over £50. It is doubtful 
whether the tax will not reach the incomes 
of all private soldiers. It will doubtless 
reach many of them, and those of all non- 
commissioned officers. No machinery ex- 
ists for the collection of the tax, and among 
the Hindoos none could be trusted. Fur- 
ther, however, Mr. Wilson decided to 
place an export duty of 5s. 6d. per cwt. 
on saltpetre. That commodity aap 

e 


partly, in the exports of India, the 
of coal here. tpetre can be ph 


i 
| 
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from other markets, but the Indian salt. 
petre has a preference. Accordingly, Mr, 
Wilson imposes the duty on its exporta- 
tion which we have named. Now, wherein 
does this differ in principle from an export 
tax on coals? We do not plead for that 
tax, but we inquire for any reason what. 
ever against taxing the exportation of 
coals at home, that does not exist against 
taxing the exportation of saltpetre from 
India. 

Mr. Wilson farther proposes to add five 
per cent. to the duty on cotton yarns im- 
ported into India. The tax will now be 
ten per cent.—on a shilling per Ib., re. 
member—and the material costs seven- 
pence, with waste say eightpence; on 
profits and wages it is a tax of twenty-five 
per cent.—imposed by a servant of the 
Coalition on the industry either of Britain 
or India. Will Mr. Bright, or Mr. Glad- 
stone, tell us which? Does Britain or 
India pay this ten per cent.? We want 
to know, because our cotton spinners re- 
monstrate against the proposal as scurvy 
usage. What right have they to be an- 
gry, if the consumer always pays the duty 
on importation? ‘This was the assertion 
made when the Coalition proposed to take 
off duties on lace, silks, and other luxuries. 
The consumers were said to pay the duty, 
and would save their income-tax by the 
economics this afforded them. It wasa 
flagrant blunder, illustrated by this Indian 
case. The cotton spinners know well that 
they must pay Mr. Wilson’s duty on_the 
importation of mule twists to India. They 
also know that the French manufacturers 
paid the import duties on their goods con- 
sumed in this country. Therefore, the 
remission of these duties became the cast- 
ing away of so much money from the 
public treasury, which had to be com 
sated by an increase of income-tax. 
evil did not end there. By admitti 
French goods to this country untax 
while corresponding British goods are 
prohibitively taxed on every attempt to 
push them into France, the earnings 
the operatives in this country were com 
promised ; and we shall hear many com 
plaints of this sin of the coalition as time 
wears on for ten years. A war will re 
the treaty before then. But if pore 
preserved during that time, no Coalition 
will be allowed to sin against our industry 
by its renewal in 1870. In the presest 
year, we wish to know why the cotte® 
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‘naners are offended because Mr. Wilson 
has determined to protect the spinning 
trade of India. If the cost falls on them, 
the popular theory of the Manchester—or 
now the Liverpool—School on the inci- 


dence of duties, is erroneous. If the cost 


does not fall on them, the producers, but 
on the consumers, their customers of In- 
dia, they need not be offended. It is only 
Mr. Wilson and the Coalition’s mode of 
ing India pay up. 
The Reform Bill of the Coalition is a 


defective document, and they have’ 
managed to throw its second reading over | 


Faster. No measure has been advanced 
except in connection with the French 


blunder. Nemesis never pursued sinners | 


more quickly than in this case. Ere all 
the evil has been done the excuse has 
been exploded, but the Reform Bill has 
been postponed. We are in the Easter 
holidays, and the organs of the Govern- 


ment accuse the Opposition of ponneting | 
€ 


the postponement of the Bill’s secon 


reading. Is that not what the members | 


of the Coalition did last year, and in the 
year before last, even if the statement be 
true? Why will not men be reasonable 
and confine their remarks to truth? We 
might have had a Reform Bill equally 


ge with that proposed by Lord John | 
usse 


ll now, in 1858. Party spirit led to 
its rejection then, and another party spirit 
may interfere with this bill now. The 
Opposition have however acted so circum- 

tly that there is no evidence against 
them; but they, no more than the Coali- 
tion, desire the success of any Reform 
Bill which would involve the dissolution 
of Parliament in 1860. We have re- 
peatedly told those who choose to believe 
us, that the probabilities are all against a 
Reform Billin the present year. Gentle- 
men do not choose to pay away their 
money for seats in parliament so hard and 
= as a Reform Bill in 1860 implies. 
cept for this danger of drafts on their 
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bankers, we believe of many members that 
the Budget would have been rejected. 
So long as the constituencies insist on an 
expenditure of three or four thousand 
pounds for each contested election, will 
the members be to acertain extent under 
the influence of the Government from 
their opposition, and their very proper o 
position, to short parliaments, at the 
| price. 
| Want of candour is, in reference to the 
reform bill, the sin of the coalition, and 
the opposition. Why do they continue 
to play the farce except to waste our time. 
_ Both parties know that the reform bill is 
not to be passed in the current year. Both 
parties know that they do not seck to pass 
the bill. Both parties know that the bill 
was sold for atime in Willis’ rooms. 

A change will come over the nation on 
these points. We can already perceive 
its symptoms. Many journalists now 
begin to see that our fast, our natural, 
our sure allies are our colonists. They are 
better to act with, better to trade with, 
better to trust than Sardinians or Tuscans, 
for whom and whose interests, our time 
having been given, some people now ask 
us to offer our blood. It will not be done. 
| Mr. Gladstone, who is more Puseyite than 
British, deems our colonies too large, and 
offers them all the insults in his power ; 
but the day of medieval charlatanism is 
well nigh run; and the existing unnatural 
alliance of light and darkness in politics 
will expire. 

A popular party, determined on having 
a strict alliance, an absolute incorporation 

with the colonies, and Siterndael on the 
| employment of all their and our resources 

for the benefit of their and our population ; 

and determined to have a representation 
| of industry and intelligence in the legis- 
‘dation of the empire; will rise rapidly out 
of a stern necessity—and we may be a 
proaching the end of the last of the 








coalitions. 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSB.* 


Noupencess works have been written on the time 
of which the present volumes treat. Not long 
since we had Walpole’s journal, and the Duke of 
B ’s book, the latter probably owing its 


i 


favourable reception to the great name on the title 
page. ‘The present diary promises to be an impar- 
tial statement of events, but promises are not alway - 





kept. The writer—taking his place among th 





* Two vole, London: Richard Bentley. 
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statesmen and political writers of that day, had 
ample opportunities of observation. The appoint- 
ments and situations he held were as follows : 


In 1772 he was Keeper of the Records at Westminster ; | 


in 1776 he was Secretary to the Board of Taxes: in 1782 
he was secretary to the Treasury, which office he vacated in 
the spring of 1783, but he was re-appointed by Mr, Pitt, in 
December; in 1784 he was returned by the Dake of Northum- 
berland as member of Parliament for Launceston, in Cora- 
wall ; in 1688, he vacated his seat, by being made clerk of 
Parliaments, but was returned for Lymington, and in 1790 
for Christchurch ; in 1801, on the resignation of Mr. Pitt, 
he vacated the secretaryship to the Treasary ; in 1804, when 
Mr. Pitt came again into office, he was appointed Joint 
Taymaster-General of the Forces and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade till January, 1806, when Mr. Pitt died. In 
1807, under the Duke of Portland, he was appoiated Trea- 
surer of the Navy and Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 


Mr. Rose was originally intended for the navy, 
and at an early age entered the service under 
Captain James Mackenzie, but seeing no very clear 
chance of promotion, he gave it up in 1762. His 
introduction into public life he assigns to Lord 
Marchmont, the intimate friend of Lord Boling- 
broke, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Littleton, Pope, and 
other celebrities of the day. 

Soon after quitting the navy, Mr. Rose sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of his uncle, who 
had been his main support. This gentleman died 
intestate, leaving his nephew utterly unprovided 
for. A home was offered to him, however, in the 
house of Mr. Alexander Strahen ; here again unusual 
literary advantages were found for Mr. Strahen was 
the friend of Hume, Dr. Johnson, Armstrong, 
Scott, and others. 

At an early period of his public career, the ques- 
tion of the Slave trade came under discussion. 
Like every other man of humane principles and 
feelings, he condemned the inhuman traffic, but 
was no advocate for its immediate abolition. 


“TI argued,” he says, “that a sudden and immediate 
abolition would probably be the occasion of mach blood 
being spilt on the African coast, as the slaves are brought 
there from very remote countries, sometimes twelve, eighteen 
and twenty months on their journey, and if on their arrival 
no market should be found for them, they must inevitably be 
put to death, as the owners would not be at the trouble and 


expense of carrying them home again. 


He proposed, therefore, that a customs duty on 
slaves, should be imposed, increasing each year until 
it almost reached a prohibitory duty, and that 
under any circumstances the importation of slaves 
should be closed at the end of ten years. He 
also suggested further rules and regulations for 
the protection of the negrc women and children. 
Mr. Pitt differed from his views aud advocated the 
immediate abolition of slavery. Mr. Rose's argu- 
ments had a show of reason on their side, but we 
cannot quite exonerate him from a certain amount 
of pecuniary selfishness. This charge probably had 
been advanced against him, for in a letter addressed 
to Pitt, we find these words, which appear to be 
in eelf- vindication. 


It would be uncandid, if I were to pretend that the 
immed iate hazerd, or certain gradual destruction, according 


| 
| 





to the s‘rong impression on my mind, of the property g 
myself, and all my nearest connexions is a matter, uf indiffer, 
ence to me. 


We don’t like to find men concealing selfs) 
motives under specious and reasouable excuses 
Perhaps all the pecuniary notions were subordinate 
to those of humanity, but at any rate they were 
not acknowledged until the holder of them was 
pressed on the subject. The question, however, was 
one for future arrangement, when the slave owner, 
had every reason to be satisfied with the liberality 
of the English Government. 

We next have a discussion on the Indian bill, 
and its rejection in the House of Lords, by a ma- 
jority of eight, the consequence of which was the 
resignation of the ministry. And here Mr, Pitt 
—of whom the author is a warm advocate—comes 
on the stage, the King looking to him for the for- 
mation of a new cabinet. There is also ay 
account of the bestowal of some “ red ribboa,” or 
other. There is not the slightest interest in al] 
this. No one now cares two—pence who did, or» 
did not receive red ribbons in those days; the only 
purpose answered by the insertion of that fact is the 
extension of the volume by two or three pages, 

The illness of the King is the next point 
noticed. The following, extracted from Miss 
Rose’s diary, relates to this calamity. 

1778. The king stopped at Kew, on his way from 
Windsor to London, ate a pear, got his shoes and stockings 
wet, and did not change them! ! 

Was that worth recording? Was the fact of 
the royal teeth dividing a pear of such stirring 
moment that the fact should go down to posterity 
in letter-press ? And if the royal feet were damp 
what of that? We don’t suppose the gentlemen- 
in-waiting carried shoes and stockings in their 
pockets, for the express comfort of the royal toes! 
There are some people who see the most trivial acts 
of big people through a magnifying glass, where 
“a flea looks larger than an elephant.” Miss 
judging from the extract, is one of them. If the 
king did get his feet wet, and didn’t change his 
stockings !—what then? Probably the poor old 
gentleman didn’t come to grief on that account. 

Sometimes, he [the king] talked rationally, which cos- 
tinued through every retarn of his illness. Dr. Baillie told 
us that in the last, there was no sign of failure of intellect , 

That sentence seems curiously worded. We 
don’t quite get at the meaning of it. Did Dr. 
Baillie, with the unanswerable philosophy of Mrs. 
Shandy, who never uttered any but the most lucid 
truisms, mean to say that talking rationally was 00 
proof of failure of intellect ? 

Sir William Grant, the Master of the Rolls, repeated the 
same thing. 

Then we hope he spoke in better English? 
Probably he did, for we can understand his nest 
assertion. 

He said the king’s insanity was on two puiats. One thet 
all marriages would soon be dissolved by act of Parliames', 
the other that his Hanoverian dominion was restored, as 
that he was shortly to go there. 
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owing anecdote of the king corroborates | 
The folf . _ vice of forty years, had escaped before the capitulation, and 


one portion of this opinion. When the Marchioness 
of Buckingham died, his majesty, on being informed 
of the fact, remarked that she was a good woman 
sithoogh a Roman Catholic, and he added his 
belief that if she had lived through the coming 
dissolution of all marriages, the marquis would have 
wished to renew his—“ By the bye,’’ he added, 
«| don’t think many of my friends would do so.”’ 
Surely there was no insanity in the conclusion of 
the sentence ! 

The Prince of Wales’ debts are next mentioned 
The topic is old. Every one has heard of the 
debts of the Prince of Wales, an allowance of 
£100,000 per annum was proposed by the Whig 
Government. The king thought the sum too large. 
He considered that £50,000 per annum from the 
civil lists, with £12,000 per annum derived from 
the Duchy of Cornwall, were quite sufficient for 
his son ; every other reasonable person must have 
held the same opinion. A grant of £30,000 was 
demanded of Parliament for the payment of his 
debts. During the nextthreeyears, the young prince 
led so reckless a life that he contracted debts to 
the amount of £100,000, All this, however, has 
been stated by other writers over and over again, 
and scarcely deserves repetition here. 

We pass over the next hundred pages relating 
tothe French war. This portion of the work con- 
tains a strenuous defence of the political conduct 
of Mr. Pitt, as well as an attack upon his oppo- 
nents, There is a great deal of party spirit in it. 
The subject, moreover, now is uninteresting. We 
skip all this, then, and come to Lord Nelson, his 
career, and naval victories. 

The battle of the Nile is first mentioned. The 
particulars are very wisely omitted, but subsequent 
events are spoken of in the following terms :— 

The glory of the victory of the Nile was dearly purchased 
by the loss of honour which flowed indirectly from cir- 
cumstances connected with it, and which sadly tarnished the 
lustre of Lord Nelson’s name. The facts are thus briefly 
stated by Lord Holland :—When distracted at having missed 
the French fleet, he came to Palermo, he obtained chiefly 
throagh the influence of Lady Hamilton, (the wife of the 
Ambassador), whom he had not seen since 1795, the stores 
and provisions which enabled him to put to sea again, and 
to overtake the enemy in the bay of Aboukir. He returned 
therefore to Naples, overflowing with gratitade for the ser- 
vice she had rendered him. Unfortunately Lord Nelson’s 
personal vanity came powerfully in aid of his gratitude, and 
completed a most infataated attachment to Lady Hamilton, 
for he is said to have pressed her to sing the most fulsome 
couplets to his honour, and to have acknowledged, with the 
Utmost naiveté, that his preference of her society to Lady 
Nelson's, arose from the warm praises she bestowed upon him, 
after which, the congratulations of his wife, were, he said, 
cold, flat, and insipid. She thus alienated his affections from 
his wife, till estrangement led to a total separation, when he 


returned to England, although he acknowledged that his wife 
had committed no fault.” 


Nelson, in consequence of this intrigue was 
coldly received at Court. Even his splendid ser- 
vices could not compensate for this terrible breach 
of decorum aud morality. The following if true, 


is adisgrace to both persons who shared inthe trans- 
éction. 


LADY HAMILTON, 
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Prince Caraccioli, at the head of the marine, after a ser- 


went to Sicily, bat was permitted to retarn from Naples, to 
save his estates from confiscation. For a few days he was 
compelled by the French to serve on board their fleet, for 
which he was hanged by Nelson, after a two hours trial 
by acourt of Neapolitan officers, presided over by a personal 
enemy ; and [dy Hamilton not only was on board the ship 
buat present at the execution. ; 


We can scarcely credit so flagrant an act of in- 
justice, although the story has been often told, but 
might be told in a different way. ‘fr. Rose was 
at all times the “steadfast advocate” of Lady 
Hamilton. 

Attachment to Nelson (says the work before us) was 
claimed by Sir William Hamilton as the common property 
of both—of husband and wife. In the recollections of the 
life of Dr. Scott, Lord Nelson's chaplain, it is said, with re- 
gard to his unfortunate admiration of Lady Hamilton, that 
neither Dr. Scott, nor any of his most intimate friends 
believed in its criminality, Lord St. Vincent used to call 
them a pair of sentimental fools ; and itis a fact that Lady 
Hamilton never was a mother. thas been thought by some 
who witnessed Nelson’s iatimacy with royalty at Naples, 
that Horatia¥ Nelson might lay claim to a far more illas- 
trious origin than has been supposed. This solution, if a 
true one, accounts equally well for the miserable sate of 
mind, which Lord Nelson’s letters written from Naples 
be ray. It may be feared that this misery was the conse- 
quence of guilt; but if so,such aneasiness was the couscien- 
tious compunction of an habitually upright mind, 


And why might not the “conscientious compunc- 
tions” have had reference to Lady Hamilton as 
well as to anyone else? It seems an absurdity to 
suppose that two such attachments could have dis- 
figured Nelson’s life. Her ladyship was in the 
habit when speaking of Nelson; of using such 
terms as the following, “our virtuous Nelson,”’ 
“we have innocency on our side,” “ the great and 
virtuous attachment he had for me.’’” And here 
the author makes a very just remark. He says: 

He might be virtuous towards her but if she could 
apply that term to one whom she knew to be guilty of 


adaltery with another, she could not have mach principle for 
her own defence. 


Neither would her insatiable vanity have borne 
arival. There is the greatest improbability in the 
hypothesis. The conduct too, of Sir William 
Hamilton is inexplicable. In a letter from him to 
Nelson, dated from Palermo, he says, “I can 
_assure you that neither Emma nor I knew how 
much we loved you until this separation, and we are 
couvinced that your lordship feels the same that 
we do.” Lady Hamiltou took a very promivent 
part in public affairs. On some services rendered 
to Lord Nelson we shall see that she founded her 
claims for pecuniary help from the Government. 

Sir William Hamilton died in 1803—Nelson in 
1805. Lady Hamilton at that time had an in- 
come of above £1,400 per annum, but— 

Hier vanity and extravagance found this no competence. 
Her affairs were put into the hands of a financier, who ad- 
vised her to go into retirement for two or three years; but 
she soon retarned, and committed wilder extravagances than 
ever, and was again a suppliant for relief to the friends 


whose advice she had disregarded. The financier declared 
that all attempts to serve a person of her character must be 





in vain. 
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Then it was that she drew up her memorial, and 
demanded a pension from the Government. The 
memorial was in the hand-writing of Mr. Rose. 
It runs as follows :— 


The ground on which I found my claim for some remane- 
ration from Government is a positive and most important 
service I rendered to my country, in obtaining orders from 
the Court of Naples for the British fleet to be victualled and 
watered at Syracuse, in the summer of 1798, contrary to 
direct instructions which had been before given to furnish 
them with nothing. If I had not prevailed in that respect, 
which was attended with very great difficulty, and could have 
been effected only by the influence I had with the Queen, 
the British fleet must have gone down to Gibraltar for pro- 
visions and water; in which case the French fleet, that was 
destroyed at Aboukir, must inevitably have escaped. 


The memorial is at some length, and gives a 
detailed statement of her case, together with the 
circumstances which induced her to bring it for- 
ward. Ths above, however, is enough to show 
the claim she considered she had on her country’s 
gratitude. Lord Nelson had particularly recom- 
mended her case to Mr. Rose, and those friends 
he thought might be useful to her. The following 
is an extract of a portion of a letter from Mr. Rose 
to Lady Hamilton :— 


The reward recommended by Lord Nelson for yourself, on 
the score of public services, seems to be now quite desperate. 
The only hope I can venture to hold out the remotest pros- 
pect of to you is, that Mr. Canning may possibly, on some 
favourable opportunity, propose to the Duke of Portland to 
reeommend to the King a small pension to the child. 


This was but a poor prospect for the extravagant 
and now embarrassed Lady Hamilton. Writs were 
being issued against ber; her affairs were desperate. 
Then she went to France—ran, in fact, from her 
creditors. The following letter she addressed to 
Mr. Rose from Calais :— 


We arrived here safe, my dear sir, after three days’ sick- 
ness at sea, as, for precaution, we embarked at the Tower. 
Mr. Smith got me the discharge from Lord Ellenborough. . 
- « I managed so well with Horatia alone, that I was at 
Calais before any new writs could be issued out against me. 
I fee] so much better from change of climate, food, air, large 
rooms, and liberty, that there is a chance I may live to see 
my dear Horatia brought up. I am looking out for a lodg- 
ing. I have an excellent Frenchwoman, who is very good 
at everything; for Horatia and myself, and my old dame 
who is coming, will be my establishment. Near me is an 
English lady, who has resided here for twenty-five years, who 
has a day-school ; but not for eating nor sleeping. At eight 
in the morning I take Horatia; fetch her at one, at three 
we dine; she goes till five; and then, in the evening, we 
walk. She learns everything—piano, harp, languages gram- 
matically. She knows French and Italian well, but she 
will still improve. Not any girls bat those of the first 
families go there. Last evening we walked two miles to a 
fete champetre pour les bourgeois. Everybody is pleased 
with Horatia. ‘The General and his good old wife are very 
good to as; but our little world of happiness is in ourselves. 
If, my dear sir, Lord Sidmouth would do something for dear 
Horatia, so that I can be enabled to give her an education, 
and also for her dress, it would ease me, and make me very 
happy. Surely he owes this to Nelson. For God’s sake do 
try for me, for you do not know how limited Iam. I have 
left everything to be sold for the creditors, who do not de- 
serve anything; for I have been the victim of artful, mer- 
ceaary wretches, and my too great liberality and open heart 
has been the dupe of villains. 





It is a very common folly with many persons 
who get into debt, to consider themselves wro 
Tradesmen who require their accounts settled are 
sure to be “‘villains.’” The above, however, gives 
a pretty clear picture of Lady Hamilton’s condition, 
One thing must be remarked. It seems impossible 
to believe that she would, in such extremely 
straitened circumstances, charge herself with 
the maintenance of Lord Nelson's adopted daugh. 
ter—for that was the character assigned to the 
child. Neither would she have been likely to haye 
taken the child of any other woman. The date of 
the letter seems to be somewhere about the year 
1813, eight years after Nelson's death. That sad 
event had thrown her into a terrible state of grief, 
She kept her bed for some weeks, On her partial 
recovery, she penned. the following letter. The 
charge she refutes was, that she had betrayed, for 
her own pecuniary advantage, the private commu- 
nications of Nelson. We might condense the 
following; but the meaning of the writer is better 
conveyed in her own words. She was still ill—stil] 
confined to her bed, unrecovered from the shock 
his death had given her :— 


I write from my bed, where I have been ever since the 
fatal sixth of this month. Believe me, then, when [ assare 
you I do not see anyone but the family of my dear Nelson. 
His letters are in the bed with me, and only to the present 
Earl did I ever read one, and then only a part. It is true, 
he is leaky, but I believe wou!d not willingly tell anything; 
but I have been told something like some of my letters ha 
been printed in some paper. I never now read a paper, and 
my health and spirits are so bad, I cannot enter into a war 
with vile editors. Of this be assured—no one shall ever 
see a letter of my glorious and dear departed Nelson. It is 
true, I have a journal from him, ever since he came up ts 
Naples to get provisions for our troops in Toulon, when he 
was in the Agamemnon ; but his letters are sacred, and shall 
remain so. My dear sir, my heart is broken. Life to me 
now is not worth having; I lived but for him. His glory 
I gloried in: it was my pride that he should go forth; and 
this fatal and last time I persuaded him to it. But I cannot 
go on ; my heart and head are gone; only, believe me, what 
you write to me shall ever be attended to. Could you know 
me, you would not think ] had such bad policy as to publish 
anything at this moment. My mind is not a common one, 
and having lived as a confidente and friend with such mes 
as Sir William Hamilton, and dearest, giorious Nelson, I 
feel myself superior to vain, tattling woman. 


Thus, then, stands the case. The above do not 
seem the mere words of friendship only. Still, it 
is possible—not probable, by any means—that she 
was innocent. The child might have been the 
daughter by adoption of Nelson, and Lady Hamil- 
ton might have taken her as a sacred bequest ; but 
appearances are very much against all this. Lady 
Hamilton always strenuously denied the slander, 
and asserted her innocence. If that assertion were 
true, then she was a most cruelly calumniated 
woman. Her ultimate fate was sad. She died 
abroad, iv abject poverty. An appeal on bebalf of 
the child—a child now no longer—was made to 
the public not long since. 

From Lady Hamilton the diary returns t 
the political events of the day. There is a great 
deal about Mr. Pitt; but nothing either new & 
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interesting. The King’s health was still a source 
of anxiety to the nation, his physicians fearing 
anent derangement of the brain. The ques ion 
of a Regency was now started, as the King seemed 
at times unfit to hold the reins of government. 
Towards the end of the first volume we have a 
detailed account of Mr. Pitt’s financial difficulties. 
In 1801 his debts amounted to £45,064. Many 
plans were proposed by his friends for the liquida- 
tion of these liabilities, and at last a subscription 
was set on foot, and £11,700 collected. It is 
questionable whether Mr. Pitt’s family will thank 
the writer for raking up old grievances. This 
second volume becomes extremely tedious, from 
the minute way in which Mr. Pitt’s career is de- 
tailed. The work might fairly have been called 
“The History of Mr. Pitt,” and there would have 
been no inconsistency in the title. Every one 
knows that he was a great statesman, and many 
persons have read everything about him in other 
works. .The mistake of the volumes before us is 
in being published. The subject is worn out, 
Writers on both sides have exhausted their 
thoughts, arguments, and opinions. We have had 
several books of the same era lately—Mr. Rose’s 
diary comes too quickly after them. The follow- 
ing, however, as a novel and unique effect of grief, 
is too good to be omitted. We really believe it to 
be the most amusing paragraph in the whole work. 
The writer has got to the endof Mr. Pitt, and is 
now referring to his death. He says :— 
About half an hour after midnight Miss Jennings and my 
son came to me with a letter from Sir Walter Farquhar to 


the former, telling her that Mr. Pitt’s situation was perfectly 
hopeless. However the late accounts had prepared me to 
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expect this, the shock convulsed me strongly, and in half an 
hoar I felt the gout in my foot, with which I had never 
been troabled a week in my life. 


Extraordinary effect of sorrow—to twinge the 
big toe! Mr. Rose must have had most sympa- 
thetie pediments! The following summary of 
Mr. Pitt’s character or characteristics, may be 
deemed interesting :— 


He was perfectly accomplished in classical literature, both 
Latin and Greek. The accaracy and strength of his memory 
surpassed every example which I have observed; buat the 
intrinsic vigour of his understanding carried him far beyond 
the mere recollection of the great models of antiquity, in 
oratory, poetry, history, and philosophy. He had drawa 
their essence into his own thoughts aod language ; and with 
astonishing facility he applied the whole spirit of ancient 
learning to his daily use. Those stadies were his constant 
delight and resort. . . . Mr. Pitt was also as complete 
a master of all English literature as he was undoubtedly of 
the English language. He amply possessed every resource 
which could enliven retirement. No person had a more 
exquisite sense of the beauties of the country. He took 
the greatest delight in his residence at Hollwood—which he 
enlarged and improved (it may be truly said) with his own 
hands. Often have I seen him working in his woods and 
gardens, with his labourers, for whole days together, under- 
going considerable bodily fatigue, and with so mach eager- 
ness and assiduity, that you would suppose the cultivation 
of his villa to be the principal occupation of his life. He 
was very fond of exercise on horseback, and when in the 
country frequently joined the hounds of the neighboarhood, 
both at Holiwood and Walmer Castle. 


There are a few more particulars relating to 
him; the sum total of them is, that he was an 
extremely agreeable companion. The remainder of 
this volume contains notices of the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Queensberry, Canning, Percival, and 
others. 
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“Nationat Education” is the great cry of the 
day. Educate the people, say Philantbropists,— 
the people, the great party of England. Not the 
higher classes only, but all; place education with- 
in their power, give it free or else at a cheap rate. 
Let the poor man have the opportunity of cultiva- 
ting the intellect God has given him. Let him see 
that his poverty is no chain to keep him down, 
but that through education and industry he may 
get forwards and upwards. Educate the people, 
is old advice, and in obedience to the command, 
schools of all kinds have been es*ablished. Infant 
schools, for small boys who can’t do anything but 
at upright; Charity schools for the destitute ; 
Military and Naval schools for the orphaus of sol- 
diers and sailors; Grammar schools either free or 
on terms which place them within the power of 
pearly all ranks; Colleges and Universities for 
+p ag are fortunate enough.to be able to pay 

m. A question relating to the grammar 
tchool at Bristol has lately come before the Master 





of the Rolls. It is simply whether the masters of 
the Bristol Grammar School might be allowed to 
take boarders. An increase of the entrance or 
capitation fees was also proposed. With the lat- 
ter subject we do not deal, but confine our atten- 


‘tion to the former. The matter is one of general 


as well as local interest, having reference in prin- 
ciple to other establishments of the kind. Before 
entering on the discussion, we will give some par- 
ticulars of the Bristol Grammar School. 

The school was founded by Robert Thorne, mer- 
chant, in 1532. The funds are derived from 
house property, and landed estates, and also from 
the capitation fees paid by the scholars. The capi- 
tation fee originally was only 4d. By the rule of 
the Court of Chancery in 1847, each boy was to 
psy £6 per annum. By a recent modification this 
c is increased. In future it will stand 
thus :—For boys from 8 to fourteen years of 
26; do. 14 to 16, 28; do, 16 to 19, £10, 
the former statute, they were only allowed to re- 
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main untill they were 18. This table shows that | 


another year has been granted. A restriction also 
existed as to the place of residence. They were 


from the school, being nearer £500 per annum, 
Now there are plenty of first rate men (the Head 


Master of the Bristol Grammar School is a first. 


to reside within two miles of Bristol. That clause | 


is annulled, as boys are now admitted from any 
place. The charity thus takes a grander and more 
extensive character. The education received is as 
follows :—* Besides the learned languages, there 
shall be taught in the same school, Mathematics, 
Algebra, Arithmetic, Writing, Reading, Geveral 
English Literature, English Composition, and Sa- 
ered and Profane History; as to which branches 
of Education there shall be one uniform system for 
all boys resorting to the said school; and there 
shall also be tauglit in the said school such of the 
Modern Languages, and the elements of such of 
the Arts and Practical Sciences as the Trustees 
shall think fit to direct.” These items comprise the 
elements of a first rate education, fitting a boy for 
any position and preparing him for the highest re- 
sponsibilities. The regulations as to the require- 
ments of the masters are as follows:—The Head 
Master and Second Master for the school shall be 
graduates of one of the universities of Oxford 
Cambridge, or Durham, or otlier university in 
England; the Head Master being of the degree 
of a Master of Arts at least, and the Second Mas- 
ter being of the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
least. Two ‘‘exhibitions’’ of £60 each are to 
be payable to two boys from the said school, as 
soon as the surplus of the revenves will permit; 
the boys proceeding either to the university of 
Oxford or Cambridge. That the Trustees shall 
elect to such exhibitions only such boys as have 
been reported to be meritorious scholars, deserv- 
ing of the same, by the examiner; and that the 
said exhibition shall commence from the day of 
election thereto, and shall be continued during four 
years; but shall be determinable by the said Trus- 
tees, if the exhibitioner shall not continue to reside 
iu the University. Such then are the leading 
points in this very admirable institu(ion. Wenow 
proceed to the question which has lately been 
raised. It was however, first submitted to the 
Trustees; nine of them were favourable to the 
admission of boarders into the houscs of the mas- 
ters,—six were against it. The Master of the 
Rolls by his decision expressed his agreement 
with the minority. The arguments in favour of 
the proposal are: —First, that by augmenting the 
income of the masters, you tend to raise the cha- 
racter and qualifications of the class of instructors. 
Secondly, that by the admission of boarders into 
free grammar schools, advantages are expected to 
arise from the intermixture of children of the dif. 
ferent classss of society, i.c., the richer and the 
poorer. 

We proceed to tie discussion of the first argu- 
ment. The salary of the Head Master of the 
Bristol Grammar School, as stated by the Master 
of the Rolls, amounts to £345 per annum, besides 
a dwelling house, kept in tenantable repair. This 


statement is under the mark, his income derived 





rate maa) who cannot get occupation yielding 
a certain income of nearly five hundred pounds per 
annum. ‘The majority of the clergy of the Church 
of England, men who have met from their own 
means, or those of their relatives, the expenses of 
an university education, who are as a matter of ne. 
cessity classical aud mathematical scholars, and 
proficients in the dead and other languages, do not 


receive more than half that sum for their services, 


Men of the highest literary merits are glad to hold 
subordinate government appointments, at a far 
lower rate of remuneration. The members of the 
Press, men of acknowledged literary taste, both 
Editors and writers toil almost night and day fora 
lower sum. 

The Head Maste- of the Bristol School is an ad. 
mirable man for the post. Under his efficient and 
excellent superintendence the school has prospered 
wonderfully. During the last few years many of 
the boys have gained high honours at the univer. 
sities. Others have distinguished themselves in 
the military and civil service examinations; in the 
new Oxford and Cambridge middle class exawina- 
tions, and in that of the Society of Arts their suc- 
cess has been remarkable. No doubt this very 
satisfactory state of affairs is mainly attributable to 
the very admirable scholastic discipline of the Head 
Master. Still we hold his remuneration to be 
fair and sufficient, because other men of equal cali- 
bre cannot obtain an equal sum elsewhere, and 
would therefore, for the same emolument, be glad 
to take his appointment. Besides, in case of any 
surplus in the funds of the charity, we find that 
the Trustees have it in their power to apportion 
such surplus, in increasing the stipends of the 
Head Master to an annual sum not exceeding 
£1,000, and of the Second Master to a sum not 
exceeding £500. The situation is therefore pro- 
gressive. Thus the first argument falls to the 
ground ; and we pass on to the second—that 
the amalgamation of the upper and middle classes 
may be promoted by the introduction of the former 
as boarders into these free schools. On the old 
principle of example being better than precept, we 
draw in imagination two boys of different grades 
brought thus into conjunction, Johuny Stubbs, 
son to a worthy but not wealthy tobacconist, of 
some street or other in some place or other—for 
locality is immaterial to a free scholar at a gram- 
mar school, is a good little fellow, fond of learn- 
ing, attentive to his duties, of good moral conduct, 
and anxious to get on; but unfortunately Johnny 
has sensitive feelings. Sometimes sensitive feel- 
ings are very much in the way, and not unfre- 
quently (we are sorry to say so much) those who 
hav’nt many fare the best. But our Johnny we 
will suppose has very sensitive feelings, He can 
understand a sneer and feel it too, and repress the 
burning tears it excites until he can let them flow 
unseen in the seclusion of his own dark and dingy 








home. Now in contradistinction to Johnny we have 
another scholar, a grand new paid boarder, whose 
father keeps his carriage, who smokes twopenny 
‘ears ad libitum, out of school; and eats hard- 
bake ad libitum, in school, before the pedagogue 
himself. This Horatio Somebody is not the only 
boarder, there are several others also; but he is 
the magnate of them all, that ornithological abomi. 
nation, the chanticleer of the promenade, to give 
it a fine term, when applied to Horatio, but in 
plain English, “a cock of the walk.”” He is not 
overburdened with fine feelings; not a bit of it. 
They don’t stand in the way of his preferment at 
all. Now Johnny becomes his butt. He and his 
compeers think it very grand to have a butt, and 
poor little pale spiritless Johnny, who could'nt 
knock any one down if he tried, is a very safe 
butt. ‘“‘How’s baccy? Pig tail dear or cheap? 
High dried pretty modemte ?” Such are the ques- 
tions with which he is perpetually assailed. He 
feels the ridicule keenly, every coarse laugh which 
follows these ill-natured jests—to use a mild 
term—goes to his heart—aye and rankles there, 
and—the sequel is plain. Can amalgamation be 
the result ? Apparently not. Yet such cases 
must and will exist under different circumstances 
where the distinctive classes of society are forced 
together in invidious comparison. The argument 
that such an arrangement produces amalgamation, 
is placed on a false basis. The wisdom of that 
measure can only be gathered by experience, it is 
the perquisite of maturity. Arrogange is almost 
invariably the attribute of youth. Boys are reared 
ina belief in the aristccracy of wealth. Rich boys 
know they are “rich boys,” and they choose that 
every one else should kuow it too, and moreover 
bow down to the idol they themselves worship. 
There are exceptions to the rule doubtless, but 
that is the rule, and that will be the rule until hu- 
man nature turns cver a new leaf, and learns a 
wiser lesson. The admission of wealthy boarders 
into free Grammar Schools has a tendency to 
convert these charitics into educational establish- 
ments for the wealthy ciass, to the exclusion of the 
poorer. The system was formerly tried in the 
Bristol school, and its detrimental effects seen and 
acknowledged. But as a means of establishing 
our proposition we will take three of the leading 
schools of England, mention their original inten- 
tion, watch their progress, and mark the result. 
Harrow School, situated at the village of Harrow 
on the Hill, ten miles N.W. of London, was foun- 
ded by a yeoman, named John Lyon. Many years 
before his death, this benevolent man had set aside 
20 marks aunually for the education of poor chil- 
dren, _It was not a very large sum, but large or 
ait it is more than many of us give in charity. 
In 1371 he obtained letters patent and a royal 
charter from Queen Elizabeth authorising the erec- 
tion of a Free Grammar School. Now no one can 
doubt the class this school was meant to benefit ; 
undoubtedly those who were too poor to gain a 
geod education on their own means. In 1592, he 


PAID BOARLERS. 
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drew up the orders, statutes, and rules. Here as 
in the Bristol school the Head Master was to be 
a Master of Arts, the usher, a Bachelor of Arts. 
Besides the scholars, entered freely, the Master 
was permitted to take paid boarders. Probably 
this was done because the charity could not then 
afford the salary which a man of the desired require- 
ments would expect. The revenues however have 
considerably increased since then; one portion of 
the property which only yielded 2100 seventy years 
since, now produces £4,000. However, paid 
boarders were allowed at Harrow, and, in time, 
the paid boarders excluded all others, until Harrow 
became what it is at present,—a school for the 
wealthier classes alone. : 

Again, Eton College was founded by King 
Henry the Sixth. But Eton from the first was 
intended for a better class of boys probably, than 
Harrow. It was begun in 1441. The students 
were to consist of scholars received on the foun- 
dation, and called Collegers, boarded, lodged, and 
educated free, and others styled Oppidans, who 
were not received on the foundation, but were 
boarded either with the masters, or lodged at their 
parents’ expense in the town. Here again the 
cuckoo has cast out the sparrow. Eton is no 
place for the poor boy now. 

Once more: Rugby School was founded by 
Lawrence Sheriff, a native of Rugby, and a dealer 
in West Indian spices and fruits. He kept a shop 
near Newgate Market, and is by some supposed 
to have been grocer to Queen Elizabeth. These 
particulars throw some light on his own position, 
and the condition of the people whom he wished 
to benefit. He dicd in 1567, and by his will be- 
queathed a third part of his Middlesex estate to 
the ‘“fuundation of a fair and convenient school- 
house, and to maintaining of an honest, dis- 
creet, and learned man to teach grammar.” The 
School was commenced in a building set apart for 
that purpose, immediately after the founder’s death. 
The third part of the Middlesex estate at that time 
yielded a rental of £8 per annum, only; in 1825 
it had increased to £5,500 per annum. Judging 
from the wording of the will we come to the con- 
clusion that the bequest was intended for the poorer 

_part of the community; indeed the very act of 
** bequeathing ” conveys that idea. 

The system of boarders was introduced here 
also. In 1675, é.¢., one hundred and eight years 
after the death of the founder, out of twenty-six 
entrances made that year, twelve boys—ncarly 
half—were not on the foundation ! 

It spoke well for the merits of the school cer- 
tainly that such names as Lord Camden, Lord 
Ward, Lord Griffen, ete., were enrolled among the 
scholars; whether i¢ were a benefit to the com- 
munity at large that such men should usurp the 
advantages intended for others, remains an open 
question. What appears to have heen the original 
intention of the founder, is however, frustrated, 
for Rugby, like Eton and Marrow, is now a 
school for the upper classes ouly. The Middlesex 
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estate, out of which Rugby School arose, comprised 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, Milman, New, Great 
Ormond Streets, and others in the neighbourhood. 
The situation accounts for the increase in the 
rental. 

Thus then in three prominent instances, the in- 
troduction of boarders into the houses of the 
masters has been followed—not by the amalgama- 
tion of the classes—but by the gradual and total 
exclusion of the poorer. -Equality—and amalga- 
mation is the result of equality—can only be the 
result of education. Free grammar schools are 
purposely instituted as a means of equalising —by 
education—the various grades of society. There 
are plenty of schools and cotleges for the wealthy 
now, without their infringing on the ground 
assigned to the poor. If the latter are to be 
driven off that ground by the sinister views and 
prejudices of the former, and such will be the effect 
where the two classes are thrown together before 
education has equalised them, then their valuable 
intention is rendercd null and void. If the greatest 
men of all ages had belonged to the wealthy 
classes only, then we should say, let these alone 
have the privilege of admission to the grammar 
schools, but such is not the case ; on the contrary, 
the most eminent men of all ages or the majority 
of them, have been drawn from the middle and 
poorer classes, and almosi all of them have received 
the rudiments of education at free grammar schools, 

George Stephenson, the railway engineer, was 
born in the village of Wylam, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and gained his first payments as a cow herd. 
Kirke White, the poet, was the son of a butcher ; 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s father was a carver; Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s father kept the White Lion 
Inn, in Bristol. There have been similar instances, 
also, too numerous to mention. All these boys 
probably had in their youth sundry little pecu- 
liarities, which would have afforded infinite amuse- 
ment to Master Horatio, had they come in his 
way. It is positive cruelty to subject a boy of 
inferior position to the insolence of some 
wealthy upstart. The finest minds are generally 
the most sensitive, and feel insult keenly. Children 
are not endowed naturally with all the adventitious 
refinement which wealth gives. No doubt, little 
Stephenson when he was a cow-boy, spoke as a 
cow-boy, and conducted himself as one. He 
would have been no companion for Master Horatio 
at that time, and probably had he been subjected 
to that young gentleman’s insolence and called “a 
dirty little snob,’’ twenty times a day, he might in 
time have learnt to believe that he was such, and 
that it was of no use to try to become anything 
better: for repeated and unrefuted abuse carries 
a bad lesson with it and is apt in time to persuade 
the sufferer that it is allied to truth. Call a boy 
a liar, tell him over and over again that he is 
a liar, show him that he is doubly a liar if he says 
he is not, and you'll make hia believe that he is 
one, and the chances are that the assertion will be 
verified. Abuse carries a degrading influence to the 





mind, and if the aristocracy of wealth, and dem 
of poverty be forced together, abuse may be the 
portion of both. 

George Stephenson’s parents could not have 
paid six pounds per annum for fees. They could 
not spend six pounds per annum on all that cop. 
cerned him, seeing they had other children ang 
they had to provide for them. Indeed a man ig 
good circumstances may find difficulty in paying 
the way of six or eight boys at this grammar 
school, as they come up successively if they are 
close together; secing boys need clothing, food, 
and shelter, and the more clothing and food they 
require up to a given point the better for them, 
In England and Ireland too, there is a great neces. 
sity existing for the middle-class academies and 
grammar schools found established in every Scotch 
towns with no great population, where all the 
elements “professed” in the Bristol grammar 
school are taught with considerable success, and at 
a still smaller outlay in many of them. 

Poor boys—literally poor boys—rise entirely 
through the force of education, sometimes to 
the highest offices in the state. Here is an old 
illustration. 

In the year 1553, just when Mary Tudor began 
her rule, there lived in the city of London a 
benevolent man, who followed the trade of grocer, 
Seeing the neglected condition of the working 
classes, for no doubt they were left pretty much to 
themselves in those days, and having alittle money 
to spare, he founded a free grammar school for 
“thirty of the poorest men’s sons of Guildford.” 
The school flourished, and in process of time, 
poor cloth-worker humbly requested that his child 
might be admitted. The boys were taught to read, 
write, and cast accounts, with a view to their 
becoming apprentices. 

Probably the cloth-worker’s son, at the time of 
his admission into the school was a very ordinary 
little boy, perhaps rather dirty, most likely he 
spoke very bad grammar, certainly at that date 
Master Horatio would have called him “a little 
snob,” or even if Master Horatio had been a well- 
intentioned lad, the cloth-weaver’s son would 
scarcely have been a fitting associate. Years 
passed on, the boy made rapid progress, By the 
time he was sixteen, lhe had grown out (educa- 
tionally) of the grammar school, and was removed 
in 1578, to Baliol College, Oxford. In 1597 he 
was elected Master of University College. Three 
times also he was re-elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. His reputation, the self-earned repu- 
tation of the cloth-weaver’s son, was established, 
and he was in 1604, one of the persons to whom 
the mighty task of the new translation of the 
Bible was entrusted. In 1609 he was made 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; next year he 
was removed to the See of London, and thea, 
almost immediately, elevated to the Archbishoprie 
of Canterbury! ‘Thus George Abbot the poor 
cloth-weaver’s son became the head of the English 
Church and the friend and companion of kings. 
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Neither Master Horatio nor anyone else could | married in Scotland. The fortunes of the bride- 
have objected to his acquaintance on the score of _ groom seemed completely marred by this ill-advised 
inequality then we fancy! On the contrary the step, and a charitable grocer of Newcastle, who 


wealthy citizen's or commoner’s son would have 


i 
| 


probably knew him and esteemed his family, offered 


been considerably flattered by an invitation to dine ‘to take him into partnership, and thus give him 


with His Grace the cloth-weaver’s son. 


the means of earning a decent living; but this 


Similar advances, in literature af least, are not | proposal neither suiting his inclination nor bis 


uncommon in the experiences of the Scotch gram- 
mar schools. We once heard the story of two 
lads, told to us because the younger became a 
splendid linguist, and spoke nearly sixteen langu- 
ages with ease, he translated all of them with 
facility. They were brothers. Their father was 
dead. Their mother was poor. She had several 
daughters needing her care. The elder lad there- 
fore wrought at.a trade, not accordant with his 
ambition, but it brought money ; and he supported 
the younger lad and paid his grammar sehool fees ; 
and was his pupil in Tate hours; so the elder 
became a clever and a learned man; while the 
younger grew through colleges into the position he 
held in scholarship—one that few could share. 
But perhaps there are not more conspicuous 
examples to be found any where of men of the 
humbler classes attaining the first positions in the 
kingdom than in the histories of John and William 
Scott, afterwards Lords Stowell and Eldon. These 
eminent men were the sons of a coal-fitter of New- 
castle-upon-T'yne. 
wards Lord Stowell, by a singular accident of birth 
which made him a native of Durham, was eligible 
for a scholarship, which fell vacant for that diocese 
in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He fortunately 
succeeded in obtaining it, and ultimately went 
there after his early education bad been began and 
carried on up to this point at the Free Grammar 
School of Newcastle, founded by the Mayor of 
Newcastle, in 1525. Under the care of tie Rev. 
Hugh Moises, the master of this school, the two 
Scott’s had been placed. William the elder, as 
sta'ed above, went after a certain time to Oxford, 
John still remained at the grammar school, being 
intended for his father’s trade of coal-fitter. But, 
as his education advanced, his brother discovered 
that he was capable of fulfilling a higher destiny, 
pethaps the boy himself entertained the same 
opinion, At any rate, whether he did or not, the 
elder brother wrote home begging that the younger 
might be sent to Oxford; the request was com- 
plied with, and John Scott was entered as a com- 
moner of University College, in the year 1766, 
under the tutorship of his brother William. After 
taking his bachelor’s degree, he meant to study 
for the church, but other thoughts came into his 
mind, and prevented the execution of this purpose. 
He fell in love! Desperately and unmistakeably 
in love! Unfortunately in love, as it seemed, for 
the friends of the bride elect did not approve of 
the match, and positively forbade the continuance 
of the engagement. But John was not to be 
daunted. As these friends would not give their 
consent, he made up his mind to marry without it, 
and accordingly eloped with the lady, and was 


The eldee of the two, after- | 


j 
i 
| 





brother's views, it was rejected, and the offer 
declined. 

John next adopted the law as his profession, 
entering the Middle Temple in 1773. While 
keeping his term in the Temple he still continued 
to reside in Oxford, being partly employed as 
tutor of Uaniversity College, and partly as deputy 
professor of law. These situations brought him 
an income of sixty pounds per annum. In 1775 
he removed to London, and was called to the bar 
the following year. 

His prospects did not seem to mend. He lived 
in Cursitor Street, and the style of his establis- 
ment and banking account may be gathered from 
his own declaration. ‘‘ Many a time have I run 
down to Fleet Market to get sixpenny worth of 
sprats for supper.” 

Day by day, week by week, month after month 
now did he wait for briefs, but none came. He 
was literally and emphatically that melancholy 
creature, a briefless barrister! Now, John Scott 
was utterly miserable; he saw his brother getting 
on famously, making a name and a living for 
himself in the world, and becoming somebody, 
while he (John) continued a nonentity. He was 
dependant too, or partly so on his brother, for 
during these years of pecuniary difficulty, William 
Scott assisted the young couple materially. Then, 
as is so often the case, when things seemed at their 
worst, and everything looked desperately bad, a 
circumstance occurred which changed the whole 
current of events. A leading council was taken 
suddenly ill. John Scott had to plead for him. 
This brought him into public notice. He made a 
decided hit ; briefs came pouring in, honours were 
showered on him; he became the greatest lawyer 
of the age, and Lord High Chancellor of England, 
which office he filled for seven and twenty years. 

Our present Lord Chancellor was educated at 
a grammar school, incumbered by only small 
charges. His father as the incumbent of a Scotch 
parish occupied a respectable situation in life. 
Still he could not pay very high fees, but they 
were not wanted. Good education was easily 
obtained in the centre of Stratheden, in the little 
and pretty town of Cupen, where the manse was 
a modest mansion then of two flats in a neat 
garden, and the income could only have been at the 
time three hundred pounds or thereby. 

One member of the House of Commons became 
distinguished in recent times by the assiduous 
discharge of his duties. He was the son of the 
master of a sailing vessel; but his father died 
while he was a child, and the lad was educated at 
an excellent grammar school in a town of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, by his industrious and worthy 
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mother. He acq uired there an acquaintance with | of chivalry, was educated at another Of these 
languages; and t hat led him to riches, to a high | grammar schools, which scarcely take a higher rank 
place in the legisl ature of his Jand, to the position | than a parochial school, and that the financier, who 
of a popular tribune, who was the trusted friend of | for evil or good, has charge of the Indian treasury, 
princes, and we believe, had the management of derived his education, perhaps in his case from a 
the affairs of her Majesty’s father, the late Du‘e | still humbler, certainly not a greater source. 
of Kent. history of these men, and thousands of men so far 
He was only one of several persons who going | like them, shows the necessity of our cbeap and 
out from the same Academy have by bravery, genius, | good grammar schools to elicit the talent hidden 
and even suffering, shed a brilliancy, softened | in many country towns, and even obscure villages, 
now by sadness, for the fate of one of a band of And what has been done before, may be done 


brothers, the most gifted of them, upon the pages | again. The youths of the present day have un. 
of our Anglo-Indian empire’s story. usual educational advantages ; the Bristol Grammar 


Even now it is strange that the great chief of | School bids fair to rank with the highest in the 
its armies received his education at the high school | country; the boys have already distinguished 
of a great Scotch city, and in a university honoured _ themselves in academical examinations, and the 
by many great names among its pupils, but by precedent of former classes is an encou 1:11 
nothing more than that its doors are nearly open | to their successors to excel in the various profes. 
to all: that the soldier who represents in Bengal, | sions they may adopt. 
as he represented in Bombay, the very being | 
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VIRGINIA—A MEMORY. 


How like ber features in the twiliglit scem She strove the anguish of my heart to ease; 
The sweet creation of a summer dream, And many evenings, sitting by my side, 
From which we wake, and, waking, wish to sleep, Would watch, and, though she never seemed to 
The dear delusion in our minds to keep; guide, 
Her flaxen hair, all loose in careless grace ; Now know I that from her my spirit caught 
The roseate hue which scarcely tints her face ; The forms of gentleness my pencil wrought. 
Those lips, by angels coveted ; that hand, Oh! wonder not, that in her ear I breathed 
So delicately formed ; the velvet band, ‘The breath of love, who round my life had wreathed 
Clasped with a cross upon her neck of snow ; Her blessedness, and walking on the sea 
Those eyes, with native tenderness which glow— Of my wild passions, bade it peaceful be. 
Time cannot take them from me whilst 1 live, She answered not, but backward from me stept, 
And Death her spirit back to me shall give. And for a moment turned away and wept; 
Ten years ago when, on the canvas spread, Then in the twilight I beheld her face 
Friends saw my works, they laughed at me, and As of an angel—radiant with grace, 
said And peace, and joy and death! Yes, death was 
That vanity was written on my brow, | there, 
And bade me leave the easel for the plough ; | But not a thought of self—a shade of care ; 
But one there was—a little, loving thing, Aud day by day around her did he fling 
Unuoticed, and untaught to dance or sing— llis spirit--beauty, and she seemed to cling 
In all her thoughts and all her ways a cliild, To life for those who loved her, and we sought 
Though giown to womanhood; and when she | To hide from her and from ourselves the thought 
smiled That she was passing from us. Ere she died, 
A glory round about her forelead played, One Sabbath eve she called me to her side, 
And Envy slept, and Sorrow’s words were stayed. | And placed her hand in mine, and bade me tell 
Her soul was filled with beauty ; she would walk | The anthem’s words, “ He doeth all things well,” 
Amidst the woods, and gather weeds, and talk I answered ; and then, earnestly, she said, 
Of them and of their Maker, till each wood * | “So ever think of Him when I am dead.” 
Seemed vocal with her words—* All things are | Oh God! Thou knowest how that night I prayed 
good For her, on whom our country’s curse was laid ; 
And beautiful, and He who madc them all, But in Thy mercy Thou did’st hear me not. 
He careth for the things men common call, Yet even now her name is unforgot, 
Ile careth more for thee.” With thoughts like | For, thinking of her, often have I said 
these ~“ God bless her!’ not rememb’ring she was dead. 
Wittiam Joun ABRAM. 
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THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT REV. DANIEL WILSON, D.D.* 


Tere is not an apparent or necessary connection 
between India and {slington—the grand division 
of Asia, for nearly four thousand years the home of 
a comparative, and a long hidden civilisation; the 
abode for many of those years of a growing Hea- 
thenism, ever moving farther from truth; next 
the scene of Mahomedan cruelties, dominion, and 
triamph ; now the empire of the East, where the 
“Kings of the East” hold their sway—and a 
London parish, however respectable—and Islington 
is very respectable. The life of one energetic and 
remarkable man forms the link. Eighty years 
since a busy and prosperous silk trade was con- 
ducted in Spitalfields. No dream existed then of 
all the changes that have occurred since. The 
silk manufacturer and the silk weaver were in re- 
spectable positions. They occupied the north- 
eastern suburb of London. Green fields, long ago 
covered with armies of brick houses, crept in 
amongst their pleasant homes and gardens. In 
quaint names there is still a memory preserved of 
times when spring brought a bloom of flowers, and 
autumn the corresponding showers of fruit around 
Spitalfields—though they be fields no longer, but 
lanes, and squares, and streets—the abode of no 
little misery and much toil. Nevertheless, Sir 
John Bowring is sure that the silk trade thrives ; 
but amid great exports and imports it seems to us 
as if he would be a bold man who should allege 
that also so thrive the silk workers. They have 
been built around miles deep in houses. Their 
intellectual, moral, and religious cultivation have 
been depressed by “the state of trade.” Who 
could suppose, on a Sunday forenoon, that the 
population who swarm in Spitalfields were the 
successors of an enthusiastic puritanism? By 
and bye we hope that improvement will reach this 
interesting and skilful section of our people. I¢ 
everything must be done by machinery, the people 
must become owners of machinery. ‘They can 
only do that by a help which may be given now 
with some hope of profit, and without much risk ; 
but we diverge farther from our subject in one 
sense, than all the distance in a geographical sense 
between India and Islington. 

Dr. Wilson, the late Bishop of Calcutta, was 
born in Spitalfields, on 2nd July, 1778. His 
father was a silk manufacturer, who, early in the 
present century, retired from active business, and 
as was common with manufacturers or merchants 
id easy circumstances, he removed io the then 
West-end—New Ormond-street, Russell-square, 
now the centre of the multitude of streets west of 
the city. The biographer says that the family 
belonged to Derbyshire, and are traced back in 
one parish to 1657, when the parish records cease. 
The Wilsons are very probably of Scotch origin, 
and the parish registers, even’ if they had been 


| preserved, would contain nothing of them much 
farther back than the middle of the seventeenth 





century, when a considerable current of emig-ation 
commenced towards England. It was only the 
re-migration of the descendants of men whom 
Malcolm Caenmore sheltered, five hundred years 
before. 

Mr. Wilson was a religious man, and Mrs. 
Wilson was a daughter of Mr. Daniel West, who 
had been named by Mr. Whitfield one of his 
trustees. We might infer, therefore, that their 
son had before him the great benefit of good pa- 
rental example—even if that were not otherwise 
stated. He was sent into Kent, and lived at 
Eltham, in a preparatory school, from his seventh 
to his tenth year. Then he was brought nearer 
Spitalfields, and was under the care of the Rev. 
John Eyre, at Hackney. At that period—for we 
are not yet into the present century—Hackney was 
not built into London. It is now surrounded and 
taken in; but then there were pleasant fields and 
lonely walks between Hackney and Spitalfields. 

Daniel Wilson was destined to a manufacturing 
or mercantile life; and when only fourteen years 
old he was apprenticed for seven years to his uncle, 
a silk manufacturer and merchant, in Milk-street. 
Ere then, the boy had made some progress in 
Latin, we are told, also in Greek—and in French, 
as an accompaniment, we suppose. It might have 
been better if he had been turned out at fourteen a 
good Latin scholar ; but a part of three languages 
was too diversified studying for a lad of ordinary 
parts at fourteen. Bishop Wilson became a great 
man and a great scholar; but not by genius so 
much as the more creditable path of perseverance. 
He was an industrious student, and that is the 
secret of his success. He remained in his relative’s 
warehouse during his youth, aud early in 1797 he 
wrote to a friend— 


My individual employment is not laborious, but it is coa- 
stant. Our usual hours of work are from six o'clock in the 
morning till eight o’clock in the evening, in the-summer ; 
and from seven o’clock in the morning till eight in the 
evening, in the winter. So that, you see, I have bat little 
time to myself. After eight o’clock, in general, I am at 
liberty to read or write alone, till sapper time, which is 
half.past eight o'clock, or a quarter to nine; and after this 
I sit reading with the family till ten o'clock, when my unele 
calls them to prayers, and all gotobed. But as my leisare 
moments were, by these regulations, exceedingly circum- 
scribed, I have always been accustomed to spend a couple of 
hours in my room before I retired to rest. Then I used 
continually to study my Latin and French, so that I was 
making covsiderable progress in both. 


This was London life in a religious and respec- 
table family at the close of the last century. ‘It 
produced no other result than might have been 
expected—a race of men arose given over entirely 
to business and the making of money. A few of 
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these men, like the Wilsons, lived to retire from 
their places in Milk-street to country villages ; 
but generally, masters and men perished where 
they laboured—the priesthood and the victims of 
an insane worship. Wealth was made the greatest 
good; yet we must not suppose that these long 
hours led to the greatest amount of work. It is 
believed now that the human machine turns out as 
much packing and writing in eight hours of con- 
tinuous labour as in twelve or fourteen hours, and 
many persons think that they save money by 
opening their warehouses only from nine to five. 
Mr. Bateman, in the remainder of the first and 
the second chapter, narrates the circumstances 
which induced Daniel Wilson to abandon a business 
life, with his admirable prospects, and devote him- 
self to the ministry. In 1798 he became an inmate 
of Mr. Pratt’s, who was then curate of St. John’s, 
Bedford-row, and who had some other young men 
with him, preparing for the ministry. In Novem- 
ber of that year, Mr. Wilson ‘‘entered at St. 
Edmund's Hal!, Oxford.” He did not remain there 
quite three years, but was ordained as a curate at 
Chobham, in Surrey, under Mr. Cecil, in Septem- 
ber, 1801; and here we may remark that, if the 
fature vicar of Islington, and ultimately the Bishop 
of Caleutta—which meant of Australia, India, its 
isles and its straits, the largest diocese in the 





world—had wished to be a minister of a Presby— | 


terian, Dissenting or Established, Church, he must 
have studied at some college for eight tedious years, 
instead of the three, or not quite three, years 
passed by him at Oxford. This is the great ob- 
stacle to the accession of young men to the Pres- 
byterian ministry. Doubtless, Mr. Wilson acquired 
all the intellectual information necessary for his 
profession at Oxford. He was, indeed, a distin- 
guished scholar, and he was able to engage in his 
future vocation in his 23rd year, instead of his 
28th or 29th year, which, in his circumstances, he 
must have reached before his ordination, if he had 
served an apprenticeship in a manufacturer's ware- 
house of Glasgow instead of London, and been not 
an Episcopalian but a Presbyterian. His exami- 
nation at Oxford occurred during 1802, in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Physics. [In the first he 
offered himself for examination in omnes optima 
a@tatis auctores. Herodotus and Thucydides in 
Greek, and all the Hebrew Bible. Livy was the 
Latin author selected by the examiners, who sub- 
stituted Xenophon for Herodotus in Greek, and 
kept by the first Psalm in Hebrew. The exami- 
nation was not, however, a form, On the contrary, 
Mr. Wilson and a friend passed with the greatest 
credit, and obtained the highest honour; one other 
applicant only passed, and six were rejected. 
Although engaged in his professional pursuits 
at Chobham, he could compete for the prize essays 
iu 1803, and obtained the prize for 4 prose essay 
on “Common Sense.” He read it before the 
University on the 9th June, 1803. Several men 
who afterwards became distinguished in Church or 
State shared the same honours. One of these was 
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Mr. Heber, afterwards the predecessor of Mr 
Wilson in the Diocese of Calcutta. The subjects 
of the prize essays were characteristic of the two 
men ; and the essays were delivered on the same 
day. Mr. Heber’s was 4 poem, and Palestine its 
subject. Mr. Wilson’s was in prose, and, as has 
been stated, it had common sense for its topie. 
The subjects were symbolical of the lives of the 
writers; Heber, the Christian poet, whose hymns 
are a universal language and ofttimes a universal 
prayer, and Wilson, who brought into the cause 
of Evangelical teaching in the church, and in bis 
diocese, all the habitual precision of a punctual 
business man. Mr. Bateman refers to the coinei- 
dence and the contrast in the following passages ; 

But it is especially interesting to recall the fact that he 
was followed on the rostrum by Reginald Heber. The ong 
had delivered his essay on ‘“‘ Common Sense” when the other 
rose to recite his poem of “ Palestine.” There is something 
affecting in the picture of these two young aspirants, thus 
brought together in the morning of life, who were afterwards 
called to bear “the heat and burden of the day” in the same 
far distant land: something also in the scrolls they held, 
characteristic of the men; the one throwing over India the 
charm of poetry, piety, and a loving spirit; the other stamp. 
ing upon it the impress of Scriptural supremacy and evan. 
gelical truth: something of adaptation, also, in the Divine 
ordering of those ronsecrated spots where “ they rest in their 
graves”’—the chancel of St. John’s, Trichinopoly, and the 
chancel of St. Paul’s, Calcutta. 

Daniel Wilson’s curacy at Chobham was passed 
in more active efforts than were usual at the period, 
both in preaching and personal visitation ; but in 
1803 he was offered the conjoint duties of tutor at 
St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford, along with Mr. Croueb, 
who had previously held the appointment. The 
offer was accepted; and in October, 18038, he lef 
Chobham, where a warm remembrance of his aeti- 
vity and zeal during the three years passed there 
was maintained long after he was engaged in dis- 
tant labours. 

In the next month, on the 23rd November, lie 
married his cousin Ann, the eldest daughter of the 
silk manufacturer and merchant with whom he had 
served his apprenticeship in Milk-street, That 
gentleman, ere then, had purchased the estate of 
Worton, in Oxfordshire; and he chiefly, with bis 
family, resided there. Worton was at some dis- 
tance from Oxford; but still, distance did not 
prevent the junior tutor of St. Edmund’s Hall 
from undertaking the services there in subsequent 
years. The biographer has copied the Latin et- 
tries in Mr. Wilson’s journal respecting his court 
ship and marriage. They are briefer then many 
persons deem necessary on such subjects; but the 
writer was not less attached on that account to bis 
bride—who was a lady of very admirable qualities. 
Their domestic life had ifs joys and sorrows, like 
those of all other families; but through all the 
changes in their united life, Mrs. Wilson was “the 
companion of his youth, and the affectionate cout 
sellor of his riper years.” She died at Islingtos, 
on the 10th May, 1827; and Mr. Bateman writes, 
“‘and then the bereaved husband set out once 
more on the journey of life, a solitary and widowed 
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* He wrote himsel’, “ Indeed, it is all true ; 
I have lost the companion of my youth, the part- 
ner of my joys and sorrows, the mother of my 
children, the guide of my Christian course. My 
sorrows flow deeply, and must flow, so long as i 
remain behind. But I hope I do not murmur. I 

I desire to say, ‘ Not my will but thine be 
done. I hope I am grateful for four and twenty 

of peace, aud union, and comfort. I hope I 
bless God for the delightfal testimony to her Sa- 
yiour which she bore in life and death.’’ Mr. 
Bateman correctly notices the probable conse- 
quences of Mrs. Wilson’s death—mysterious at 
the time; for her husband was involved then in 
all the pressure of public life, and seemed to need 
her assistance more even than in his younger years ; 
but these matters became afterwards clear, when 
he was called to a duty in India, which he would 
never have attempted to discharge if Mrs. Wilson 
had been alive; for her health, at no time robust, 
would not have justified an Indian residence. But 
our notice leaves, in the last paragraph, a blank of 
twenty-four years. 

Immediately after his marriage Mr. Wilson 
entered upon his duties as conjoint tutor of St. 
Edmund’s Hall. The five years spent in Oxford 
at this period, with his Curacy of Upper Worton, 
may have been the happiest years, in some particu- 
lars, of his life. They were useful years; for 
some country people of the parishes in which he 
ministered, retain still—and half a century has 
passed since he left them—remembrances of his 
ministry. In 1869 he was chosen as Incumbent of 
8t. John’s, Bedford Row; and for three years 
longer he was compelled to continue his duties as 
tutor at St. Edmund’s Hall; but in 1812 he was 
able to remove entirely to London, and his con- 
nexion with the universities and the incumbencies 
of Upper and Lower Worton was brought officially 
toa termination. The biographer relates many 
pleasing anecdotes of the impression left by his 
services in the rural district of Oxfordshire, where 
the character and influence of his father-in-law may 
have had some share in the im 

provements which 
oceurred among the population of the parishes. 

Mr. Wilson remained minister of St. John’s 
Chureh for twelve years. During that period it 
existed, as it had under his predecessors, and 
continued to be under his successors, as a centre of 
evangelical principles in the English Established 
— As there was no parish attached to the 
z. ureh, it occupied an anomalous position in the 
eo aud there being no parochial duties 
a ischarged, the incumbent had more time for 

er work. In that period Mr. Wilson engaged 
mucli in the general business of the church. He 
by leading opponent of the late Dr. Mant’s 
- . on Baptismal regeneration; and his sermon 

at subject, preached before the university of 
Trp arse, rapidly through five editions. In 
Pty Archdeacon of Bath attended a meeting 
"te Chureh Missionary Society in that town, and 

4 protest which was published, against 
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| the introduction of the society there. It is strange 
| now to look back only forty-two years, and to the 

necessity laid then on the friends of missions to 
_ defend their outwork, in the principle of seeking 
aid for the extension of Christianity, from Christ- 
ians. Tbey selected Daniel Wilson to answer the 
Archdeacon, and his reply, which elicited no re- 








joinder, passed through fourteen editions in two 
months. Subsequently other editions were pub- 
lished, up, it is said, to seventeen. Nearly at the 
same time, a volume of his sermons was published, 
and their sale realised to the author from £600 to 
£800, an unusual return in those years. Amid 
many labours controversial and pastoral, he did 
not forget a class whose interests are peculiarly 
pastoral, and his series of sermons to young chil- 
dren were deemed models of preaching for the 
young. The Bible and the Missionary Society had 
not only the benefit of his pen, but of his personal 
advocacy also; and he travelled far and frequently 
through England to promote their extension. In 
subsequent years, and when he had removed to Is- 
lington, he became connected with a man of like 
spirit in the Scotch church; and contributed the 
prefaces, which are in reality careful and close eri- 
ticisms, to several of the volumes containing the 
works of old divines in the series edited by Dr. 
Chalmers, and published by Mr. Collins, of Glas- 
gow. The most remarkable of these essays is his 
preface to Batler’s Analogy. The topic was likely 
to interest him from the current of bis own 
thoughts; and he thoroughly mastered every sub- 
ject on which he became interested. It might 
appear probable to many that he was induced by 
his preparations for this essay to extend the mate- 
rial he had obtained into his work on the evidences 
of Christianity, which was published in 1830. The 
biographer, however, says that the design had beea 
entertained for eleven years before the publication 
of the work, and he quotes a letter to Mrs Han- 

nah More in 1819, which shows that the writer 
then consulted that lady, and sought her opinion 
which was very brief but pointed. ‘* What your 
hand findeth to do, do, not only with all your might, 

but quickly. May the Holy Ghost direct and 

strengihen you.” Twelve months after he wrote 

agaih, reporting progress, aud he then believed 

that a year and-a-half more would complete his 

work. It was published nearly ten years after- 

wards. The biographer says that “ he availed him- 


| self of the writings of seventy-nine other authors 


to enrich his own; twenty-three different works 
iu various languages were consulted on the single 
subject of inspiration.” 

Dr. Wilson's contributions to literature were 
not confined to strictly professional subjects; in 
two volumes he published bis impressions on & 
continental tour, under the title of “ Letters from 
an Absent Brother.’ The work reached a second 
edition, although, like many other books of @ kin- 
dred character, it is now almost forgotten. We 
have no intention of either presenting a numerical 





list, or an opinion, of Dr. Wilson's — but te 
0 
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point out his assiduous industry, and the import- 
ance of his position, at his time, to the growth of 
his sentiments in the Established Church of Eng- 
Jand, and in no small measure in the world. He 
held, like .many of the more active men of the 
period, High Church views, so far as they could be 
reconciled to sound doctrine, notwithstanding his 
early connection with the descendants of Dissenters, 
and the circumstances of his own family. From 
his life generally we learn that he needed, what 
none can obtain from history or from Scripture, an 
outward framework of Apostolical succession and 
church government—not as in any form absolutely 
and entirely essential to salvation, but somehow 
in the Church, as superior to any other arrange- 
ment or order. Some difficulty exists in detecting 
the error running through many of these opinions 
and statements. An Independent or a Presbyterian, 
having a choice conveniently, attaches himself to 
his communion. He believes its forms and go- 
vernment more consistent, either with expediency 
and good order on many points, or with Scripture 
on some principles, than any other forms and 
government ; but he does not claim an absolute 
and Scriptural preference to the deacons, and 
elders, or ministers of his church over the office- 
bearers of other Evangelical churches—except the 
claim of superior learning, which is an ascertainable 
qualification, or of diligence in their profession ; 
but that is personal. The idea of Apostolical 
succession leavens a great portion of the better 
half of the English church disastrously ; for it has 
no existence in reality. It is no more than “ an 
idea,” having no ground to stand upon—unless 
we suppose that the virtue may flow through the 
most vitiated channels without contamination. 
Then we come to the curious dilemma, that the 
material act of men who show not, by their fruits, 
the teaching of the Spirit~and, it may be, repu- 
diate all such influences, or, like the persons men- 
tioned in the Acts, have never so much as heard 
if there be any such influences—is of more spiri- 
tual importance than the intelligent choice of a 
worshipping congregation ‘of faithful men,"’ of 


whom not a few are, in their choice, under, or | 


seeking to be under, Heavenly guidance; and if 
earnestly seeking, are promised success in their 
object. This leaven has weakened the Evangelical! 
section of the English Church, and placed it on 
the defensive, until we have arrived ata time when 
its entire deficiency in discipline renders its unity 
a dead name—gives rise to such scenes as those 
of St. George’s-in-the-East—and they are only 
the shadows of coming events, leading to complete 
convulsion. 

The Evangelical party in the English Church 
have recently made great progress in opinion ; but 
we believe their united efforts, along with Dissen- 
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the necessity for an educated ministry— for j 
rance does not break the supposed thread, or ij 
would have been broken long ago; but they have 
an intimate association with the evils of patronage, 
and the public sale of the cure of souls. 

Mr. William Wilson, of Upper Worton, on the 
Sth of June, 1811, bought “the advowson of the 
living of Islington, and paid £5,500 for the pur. 
chase. Half a century has passed nearly, sing 
then; but when Mr. Wilson, of Worton, gave his 


| money for this patronage, he had his son-in-lgy 


before his mind, We believe, indeed, that be 
purchased another presentation to Huddersfield, 
and the family seem to have accumulated this 
description of property. 

Islington, in 1811, wasa parish of large. dimen. 
sions, but a comparatively small population, ples. 
santly situated in the London suburbs. It had, 
large business in dairy produce and market gardep. 
ing. It had been famous for its butter in former 
times. Situated at the opposite extremity of the 
metropolis from Westminster, although far exceed. 
ing the West End in beauty and salubrity, it seems 
to have been considered a place of banishment 
from the Court, and was at least a pleasant erile, 
where the Princess Elizabeth passed part of the 
period of her sister Mary’s reign, in Canonbary 
Tower—which still remains, but is now the centre 
of many streets. Even in 1811, however, Isling- 
ton began to have its suburban residences; and in 
more recent years it was found a convenient place 
of resort for city men, of the class of Charles Lamb, 
although without his literary tastes. The home 
of the business essayist became the house of s 
tradesman, and Charles Lamb’s pleasant garden is 
covered now with workshops. 

Dr. Strachan was incumbent of Islington, i 
1811, at the date of the purchase; and he wass 
man of moderate opinions who held the parish uw 
til 1824. Mr Wilson, of Upper Worton, died is 
1821. By his settlement he left the cure of soals 
in Islington, for all future time, as the property of 
iis able and excellent son-in-law, who was thea 
incumbent of St. John’s, Bedford Row, and thst 
gentleman's heirs and successors. On the death 
of Dr. Strachan, Mr. Wilson presented himself t 
the vacant vicarship. The consequences of the 
purchase have been excellent for Islington, ye 
they might have been different. If Mr. Wilberforee 
had bought the right to give religious instructios 
in the parish of Islington, according to the prite 


ciples of the Established Church, although wheat 





ters in London, to be considerably before the | 


ground cecupied by even such men as Mr. Wilber- 


force, and such worthy women as Mrs. Hannah | 


More. The ideas respecting Apostolical succession 
have no community whatever with the feeling of 


i 
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was sold, he stood first among the supporters of 
Evangelical principles, the parish would ere no# 
have been dosed with Puseyism. Religion is a 
hereditary, and does not descend in any strict 
tail; although the error respecting Apostolical sv 
cession has induced ‘Good Churchmen” to & 
coutented with the “atrocity,” and as we wet 


the custom, it is an atrocious practice of buyisg 


and selling the right to give religious teaching ¥ 


thousands or millions of souls born and unbom, 


through the buyer and his nominees to the exis 
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-. generation; or his heirs and their nominees, | 
ing & The purchase in this case, | 


nerations. 
phe oriahee extends further than the right to 


ct the parochial services, and to receive 
ar ssi stipend. It places the entire organi- 


cation of religion connected with the Established — 


Chureb, so far as the geographical limits of the 

rish gO, in the haads of one person. He can 
prevent the erection and opening of other and un- 
endowed churches, except on conditions deemed by 
him satisfactory. Dissent is always open to the 
aggrieved ; but the church has no interest in the 

motion of dissenting places of worship, and that 
argument, in considering the matter as it affects 


the church, does not need a place in our thoughts. | 
It is useful to the general interests of religion, but thousand five hundred persons. 
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In 1824, when Dr. Wilson left St. John’s and 
became minister of Islington, the parish contained 
& population of thirty thousand, and the Estab- 
lished Church had two congregations. One of 
these met in the parochial church, and the other iu 
the Chapel of Ease, built chiefly at the cost of the 
_ parish, and paid for by aunuities involving at the 

time an annual expenditure of £2,354. The biogra- 

pher says that these churches had only accommoda- 
' tion for two thousand and five hundred sitters, so 
_ that eleven out of every twelve parishioners “ were 
| absolutely shut out of the house of God.”* This 
| is a harsh expression not founded on precise state- 
ments, for the chapel of ease and the parish 
church must accommodate many more than two 
The latter build- 





it does not directly affect this “institution,” or | ing had cost £32,000, and the parish had to pay 


increase its individual strength. Other reasons 
both justify and require nonconformity in England, 
but this reason alone must weigh on some minds 
within, on many minds without the pale of its Es- 
tablished Church. Mr. Wilson of Upper Worton 
was a good and worthy man who did not buy merely 
to secure a parish for his nephew, also his sun-in- 
law, or for his grandson, and his descendents. 
He was acquainted intimately with his relative and 
with his professional talents, He knew that good 
principles in his case had the support of great ta- 
lents, but he could not foresee posterity. For the 
same reasons, when that relative after some years, | 
presented the living to his son, he also knew the | 
principles of his presentee. So far the five thou- | 
sand pounds have been judiciously expended mo- 
ney; but the future is closed to all and it might 
have been possible for the money to have alienated 
those of the parishioners from the church who had 
more than a hereditary religion. ‘The ecclesias- 
tical character of a parish in a great measure, 
and so far as the Established Church is concerned, 
depends upon the principles and the prosperity of 
a family, and not upon the principles of the 
people. No security is afforded or can be supplied 
that a man holding the opinions of the Rector of 
St. George’s in the East, may not succeed to the 
property of Mr. Wilson, and decompose or disturb, 

















if he do not overthrow, all the excellent arrange- 

ments and extensive organisations devised and put | 
in work by that gentleman’s son-in-law, the subject | 
of Mr. Bateman’s memoir; and his grandson, the 
existing Incumbent. Having expressed an opinion 
on the system as evil intrinsically, we notice shortly, 
in this case, the good produced from an evil source. 
Mr. Wilson, of Upper Worton may have purchased 
the absolute right of presentation to Islington, | 
from excellent motives, and so far as he could pro- 

vide, he employed it for an excellent purpose. He 

did not alienate the right to the people, as he might | 
have done; but the matter has not become an | 
English question; and nobody there advocates 

auti-patronage views. The proprietor did the next | 
best thing in placing the right in the hands of an 
able and good man, who was his relative; but no 
man need be blind to the excellence of a relative. . 








for it, including of course the dissenters, who had 
rade some provision for themselves, 

We presume that the old chapels of ease and 
the church should accommodate three thousand 
five hundred persons, and the accommodation re- 
quisite for thirty thousand of a population—being 
all assiduous church goers—would be at the rate 
of forty per cent, and that proportion might at- 
tend each service—twelve thousand—of which the 
Established Church then furnished more than 

‘one-fourth, the Dissenters fully another, and nearly 
one-half was deficient. 

Dr. Wilsou immediately commenced the rectifi- 
cation of these deficiences. Before he had]been 
actually in the discharge of the parochial duty for 
six months he matured his schemes, and had ob- 
tained a vote of £12,000 farther from the parish, 
and a grant of £23,000 from the Charch Come 
missioners to build three chapels with accommoda- 
tion for five thousand persons. The accommoda- 
tion appeared to be “straight” then on the 
church side; but dwelling houses grew as rapidly 
as churches, either dissenting or established, and 
now when, as formerly, the latter appear to be al- 
most divided equally between the two classes, both 
are in arrears as they were in 1824. Islington, 
probably, contains now a population of 150,000, 
for whom at the former per centage the accommo- 
dation should be sixty thousand siltings. All the 
communions now supply perbaps two-thirds of 
that number, and the deficiency would be one- 


‘third, but the census will perhaps not reach 


150,000 yet, and thus the apparent want will be 
reduced, if we are correct in estimating the sit- 
tings at forty thousand among all places of wor- 
ship. 

The energy of Dr. Wilson, and subsequently of 
his son, have been aided materially by the gather- 
ing around them in the numerous chapels of their 
parish of men with similar objects. As a conse- 
quence Islington is considered a pattern parish for 
London. Yet even there the religious teaching 
does not equal the religious wants. And al- 


though the members of the Established Chureh 
have exbibited an activity and energy, grealer 


than have been observed in many quarters, still 
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they have done no more than keep pace with a 
half of the population, while the Dissenters, regu- 
larly taxed for the new churches of the establish- 
ment, have not done more in their own com- 
munions than meet the increase of the other half. 

Dr. Chalmers in Scotland, and Dr. Wilson in 
London, were engaged on nearly the same objects, 
and they were men in some respecis of kindred 
principles who maintained a correspondence for a 
long period, but Dr. Chalmers lived to see the ex- 
cellency of a better provision for religious teaching. 
When he cast himself on the hearts of the people, 
as the instrument in working out their religious 
instruction, although Dr. Wilson, who lived longer, 
appears only to have been creeping towards a 
knowledge of this practical truth. If he had 
lived to learn it, he would have followed it with 
energy, and all the perseverance and practical 
sagacity brought by him to every subject. 

His journals often contain curious entries, and 
have aided materially, along with his correspon- 
dence, in the construction of this memoir. In 
1827 he wrote— 


A gentleman has sent to me from Halifax, to see if I can 


inflaence Lord Liverpool about the living. Mr. Kaight, 


the vicar, died on Sunday. There are 90,000 souls, and 
thirteen or fourteen chapelries, The living, happily for 
this object, is a poor ove. Mr, Knight was a very pious 
and laborious man, 


The satire contained in the last sentence save 
one, is exquisite—altbough it is sad that it should 
be true. Might not the considerations originating 


in its truth have shown to a man of Dr. Wilson’s 
discernment the necessity for a complete reforma- 
tion of the system of patronage in the English 
Chureh ? 

In the struggles preceding the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act, Dr. Wilson supported that 
measure—wrote in its favour, and voted for the 
late Sir Robert Peel when he resigued the repre- 
sentation of the Oxford University. The election 
was lost, but the measure was won. Larly in 
1832 the thoughts of the Vicar of Islington were 
directed to the Bishopric of Calcutta—partly from 
his intimacy with the Messrs. Grant, who then 
influenced the councils of the Whig Government 
On appointments connected with the East. Ona 
the 27th March, of that year, Mr. Charles Grant 
offered him the bishopric in a brief but hind note. 
The offer was accepted. ‘Ihe appointment had 
been opposed in consequence of his views on some 
subjects being in advance of the times. He had 
taken an earnest part in the promotion of anti- 
slavery principles, and he was charged with the 
employment of harsh terms towards the clergy 
respecting them. Eight years previously, when 
he assumed the vicarial duties of Islington, he had 
written that it would be his last change, most 
probably. Thirty years before, he had entered on 
the curacy of Chobham with a grateful heart that 
he was allowed to prosecute his vocation. On the 
19th of June, of 1832, having presented his son to 





in the James Sibbald, accompanied by his daughter 
and his nephew, Mr. Bateman, as his chaplain 
The vessel made the Cape of Good Hope on th. 
3lst August, where he commenced the dise 
of his official duties. The ship had run 9,033 
miles in ten weeks—deemed then good sailing 
although now it would be considered rather sloy. 
The James Sibbald reached Calcutta on Sunday, 
the 4th November, but the Bishop deferred his 
landing till the following day. Nearly five months 
were occupied, therefore, in the outward voyage. 
When the new Bishop accepted the diocese, be 
had determined to make his home there. He had 
no design to return again to Europe after a resi 
dence of a few years. He was then advanced wl 
into middle life ; but he had a strong constitution, 
and he met the change of climate without shrink. 
ing from its new duties. He had to alter all his 
former plans; and he changed them at once—not 
going into the climate, but absolutely adopting it. 
He commenced his diocesan labours in 1832, and 
death closed them on the 2nd January, 1858. He 
went out to India in his fifty-fourth, and died in 
his eightieth year. Even in his seventy-eighth 
year he was engaged in pastoral visitations ; but 
the latter involved more than a few hours’ drire 
in a railway carriage. They extended from the 
Indus, at its mouth, to the Ganges, eastward 
through Burmah to Singapore, and from the sea to 
the fountains of India’s rivers. ‘The greater part 
of these two volumes is devoted, with propriety to 
the more public life of India. The Bishop was not 
an idle man. He had not been eight months in 
Calcutta until he liad obtained the means of organ- 
ising an infant school for natives. The school was 
successful; but the scheme was not extensively 
prosecuted, and although the native children learned 
the English language with great rapidity, yet the 
institution was abandoned while the Bishop was 
absent on one of his official tours. , 

In the same year he was engaged in urging 
forward the inquiries respecting the possibility of 
establishing steam communication between Britais 
and India, and he was the most efficient member 
of the committee. He doubted at first how far be 
should take an active interest in these measures; 
but he remembered wisely that their succes 
would promote the great object of his life there. 
He said— 

I look upon it as an imitation of those benevoleat 
acts which our Lord mingled with his doctrine, %* 


source of legitimate influence upon his audiences, 
as preparatory to his divine instructions. 


Twelve months afterwards and no doubt in gre 
measure through his influence, his friend, Me 
Charles Grant, President of the Board of Control, 
moved in the House of Commons, the appointmest 
of a Committee for the consideration of this s# 

ject. Twenty-six years since the communicati 
with India oceupied one hundred and fifty days 
Now it is reduced to thirty days; and } by 
telegraph to six days. Lord William Bentiock 


the vicarage of Islington, he sailed from Portsmouth | was Governor General on the arrival of the Bishop 
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ta. He held voluntary opinions, but he 
ae Bishop in all his plans, and they lived on 
excellent terms. We observed that the Bishop 
was a firm churcuman, and we may quote one of 
his notes, written in 1833, to show at once that 


he held Catholic principles in consistence with | 


these views : 


I do not conceive that the future period of peace 


will be accompanied by conformity of opinion on all | 
secondary matters, any more than all heights, all faces, 
all bodily powers, all mental faculties, all education, | 


all habits, will be the same. Indeed, conformity of 
opinion on lesser matters would extinguish the elements 
of that charity which would lose its fairest occasion of 
exercise when there was nothing to bear with. My 


notion is, that such men as Dr. Steinkopff, Haldane, | 


Stewart, Joseph Join Gurney, George Clayton, Dr. 
Chalmers, Joseph Hughes, and John Howard, thoroughly 
« walk in love,” not domineering, not interposing one 
with another, bat working each his own machinery, and 


encouraging others to do the same to the very utmost. | 
May we never be occasions of stumbling! May we | 


never mistake charity for indifference on the one 


hand, nor let it be substituted for party spirit on the | 
other. Some men praise their party, and call it charity ; | 
and some are utterly careless about religion, and they 


also call it charity. 


He did not approve of any remarkable or strange. 
proceedings taken by any persons—especially by 
ladies; and one of the strange proceedings disap- | 
proved by him was the .emigration of females, | 
single and unprotected. One enthusiastic lady | 
had offered her services in some scholastic estab- | 
lishment—or in some other operation connected | 
with mental processes inthe East; bat Dr. Wilson 
did not believe that she would remain single, and 
he wrote :— 


Your letter only reached me Jast Monday. No; this 
lady will not do. I object from the experience of my 
Indian life—and, indeed, upon principle—to single 
ladies coming out unprotected to so distant a place, 
with a climate so unfriendly, and with the almost cer- 
tainty of their marrying within a month of their arrival. 
I believe there is scarcely an exception in all the cases, 
and they are numerous, of this kind. Ladies don’t 
know their own minds; and no one ¢an, nor ought, in 
our Protestant church, to deprive them of a natural 
right. I give them all credit for sincerity of intention, 
but no single ‘lady remains such in India, from the 
rarity of such persons, and the opulence of our services. 
But I object from principle (unless, indeed, she could 
support herself; then it would be open to her to act as 
the pleased). Without a husband, or brother, under 
one of our great societies, what can a single lady be 
but a wandering star? Human nature is too feeble. 
Even our gentlemen, without societies to rule them, 
are unmanageable and useless. I imagine the beloved 
Persis, Tryphena and Tryphosa, Julia, Nerew and his 
sister, and others who “laboured much in the Lord,”’ 
remained in their own neighbourhoods and families, 
and that no unmarried female would have thought of , 
4 voyage of fourteen thousand miles to find out a scene 
of duty. The whole thing is against the Apostolic | 
maxim—“T suffer not a woman to speak in the | 
church,” 





The Bishop’s first pastoral visit was to Penang, 
and the scenery of the Straits presented many 
novelties, but the religious statistics of the | 
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| place, 40,000 Heathen, 1500 Roman Catholics, 
' and 250 Protestants more concerned the Bishop 

than all the beauties of the isle of betal and spiées. 
_ The passage of the straits was extremely pleasant. 
' and the friends he made were agreeable and useful. 
Some years afterwards he wrote :— 


My heart is broken. The amiable, pious, learned, 
honoured Sir B. Malkin is no more. I have as yet 
received no particulars, but the fact is certain. I never 
had such a blow in the way of the loss of a friend ;— 
_ the very man to whose wise, firm, and friendly counsel, 
| together with the sympathy of his most excellent lady, 
I looked forward on my return to Calcutta, to supply 
the loss of my chaplain and Dr. Mill. 

Sir B. Malkin was Recorder of the Siraits on 
the Bishop’s first visitation. His public career is 
remembered by few, but lie seems to have been an 
estimable friend, and an excellent man. Better 
than all, his diocesan wrote, ‘I doubt not he is 
now in the presence of his Redeemer, a glorified 
and happy spirit.”" And Dr. Wilson, although he 
wrote warmly of all friends, was not rash in ex- 
pressions of the higher judgment ; earnest, faithful 
honest in his counsels, he was not apt on every 


| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
| 


| occasion to suppose that death is rest; or to ex- 


| 

Dr. Wilson was a man of great sagacity, and a | 

man of the world in the better sense of the term. | to another friend he wrote with equal warmth :— 
| 


press a conviction on that subject. In reference 


How can I describe my feelings? I have this 
morning heard of the sickness and death of my hon- 
oured and beloved brother, Bishop Corrie. Oh! what 
will become of India! Uere I am again left alone, 
with three dioceses left on my single hands. Dearest, 
dear Corrie! Only one year and a quarter in his dio- 
cese! It was on the 5th of February that the lamented 
event took place. Blessed man, he has entered into 
rest! Never was there a more exalted, meek, consistent 
Christian. No one, not even Bishop Heber, has filled 
a more important s!ation in the general propagation of 
the Gospel in India. All Hindustan Joved him. 


In preaching this Bishop’s funeral sermon, he 
commenced with the words “ All India mourns.’ 
Of course all India did nothing of the sort; did 
not atteud to the death or mind it any way. In 
estimating services Bishop Wilson exaggerated in- 
sensibly. They belonged in part to earth. Cor- 
rie did much, Heber did much ; to say that either 
of them filled “the most important station in the 
general propagation of the gospel in India” is de- 
ception. In referring to the future state, Bishop 
Wilson usually felt himself onmysteriousand sulemn 
ground, and there came his own eounse! to his 
mind ; there he wished to think humbly, soberly, 
steadily. While noting down these extracts, we 
come upon a passage which it is disorderly to in- 
troduce here, and yet it is so illustrative of the 
Bishop's mode of noticing everything; so remark- 
able in itself, and would have been so interesting 
to Sir J. Emmerson Tennent, before he completed 
his work on Ceylon, and his notice of the elephan- 
tine intelligence, that we copy it, never having 
observed a more curious example of sagacity on 
the part of any isember of that family :-— 


Tell my grandchildren that an elephant here had a 


d sease in his eyes. For three days he had been com- 


pletely blind. His owner, an engineer officer, asked 
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my dear Dr. Webb if he could do anything to relieve 
the poor animal. The doctor said he would try nitrate 
of silver, which was a remedy commonly applied to 
similar diseases in the human eye. The huge animal 
was ordered to lie down, and at first, on the application 
of the remedy, raised a most extraordinary roar at the 
acute pain which it occasioned. The effect, however, 
was wonderful. The eye was, in a manner, restored, 
and the animal could partially see. The next day, 
when he was brought, and heard the doctor’s voice, he 
laid down of himself, placed his enormous head on one 
side, curled up his trunk, drew in his breath just like 
a man about to endure an operation, gave a sigh of re- 
lief when it was over, and then, by trunk and gestures, 
evidently wished to express his gratitude. What sa- 
gacity! What a lesson to us of patience ! 


The anecdote is the most curious iu its nature 
that we remember to have ever read ; and it comes, 
unlike many tales of travellers, with au excellent 
guarantee for its truth. 

After parting with his new friends at Penang, 
Bishop Wilson proceeded to Singapore, through a 
most interesting route. The biographer says :— 


The steamer was now pressing on to Singapore, and 
fifty hours sufficed for a run of four hundred miles. 
Land was never out of sight, and the power of self- 
command enabled the vessel to thread its way amongst 
the innumerable islands, some desolate and some clothed 
in verdure, which stud the Straits. It was a fairy scene, 
heightened in beauty when, on approaching Singapore, 
the native boats, hung round with rich ripe fruits, and 
filled with parrots, cowries, and love-birds, some caged, 
some free, gave life, interest, and colour to the fore- 
ground of the picture. Singapore is a free port, and 
merchants of all nations have their representatives and 
agents located there. Great changes may have taken 
place since the Bishop’s first visit, and it is to be hoped 
that great improvements have been made. It was not 
then famed either for morality or honesty. Whole 
ranges of houses, communicating by private passages, 
were given up to gambling, and to buy a thing was not 
always to get what was wanted. No church had ever 
existed, and the attempt to build one in times past had 
given rise to sad dissensions, and caused wounds still 
open and rankling. 


After adjusting matters at Siugapore—the capital 
certainly of the tigers —Bishop Wilson proceeded 
to Moulmein. His daughter, then Mrs. Bateman, 
had been left ill at Penang, with the friends already 
mentioned :— 


The steamer now steered for Moulmein, calling and 
stopping a few days at Penang to obtain tidings of the 
invalid; and in due course, the Bishop found himself 
kindly received and hospitably entertained in the house 
of Mr. Blundell, then acting for the Chief-Commissioner. 
He was now on the confines of Burmah. Moulimein 
was part of the territory ceded to us in the last war, and 
was ecarcely cleared from jungle. All was new and 
strange. The white loose dress of India was changed 
for an interior tunic of some gay colour or stripe, with 
graceful external drapery, whilst a smart handkerchief 
superseded the turban. Priests, with flowing yellow 
dresses and shaven heads, were very numerous. The 
temples were full of idols, in the sitting or reclining 
attitude peculiar to Bluddism, and of gigantic size. 
In one pagoda, rising high above the town, there were 
three hundred figures, some of them forty feet long. 


Moulmein, far to the east, has remained a_pos- 
session of this country in comparative prosperity ; 
aud heice, therefore, since that period, aud for 
sume time before the Bishop's visit, its trade has 





increased enormously, and its additional exports. 
tions of rice have been felt in our domestic mar. 
kets, by the abundant supply of an article which 
continually enters farther into the food of our popu. 
lation, and competes with wheat, for there is no 
doubt that a large quantity of the rice that pas. 
ses through the books of Mincing Lane, enters 
those of Mark Lane, and becomes flour without 
any injury to the purchaser; unless it may be ig 
price. Moulmein prospers, and in the Burmese 
countries Christianity has found many converts. 

The purpose of this review would not be accom. 
plished by a minute narrative of the Bishop’s pro. 
ceedings in Iudia, for we intend it only asa means 
of directing attention to a book that deserves the 
careful study of all the friends of India, and those 
especially who look to the growth of Christianity 
among its natives, as the best result of the Bri- 
tish connexiun and government, that can be sought, 
The labours of Bishop Wilson in his diocese, were 
distinguished by earnest perseverance and simpli 
city of purpose. He loved Ais church, but as he 
grew in experience, he ioved ¢he church better 
still. His suppression of caste among the native 
christians of the Episcopalian communion settled 
that question for a time, and so far as man could 
accomplish the work, he uprooted from the field 
this weed which must have injured the wheat. 
The caste custoins of the east are entirely incon- 
sistent with ‘the word.’ They must be met as 
Paul met tlie slavery which he found in the world. 
In the Gospel there is neither Greek nor Barbarian, 
bond nor free. The immensely long visits of the 
Bishop of Caleutta afforded his chaplain and now 
his biographer many opportunities of observing the 
state of society in the East, which he improved; 
of sketching several localities interesting from their 
beauty, or their character ; and engravings of these 
drawings are published in the volume, ‘These Jong 
journies enabled the Bishop to act as an evangelist 
over a great district of country. He planted many 
churches in the East, improved the condition of 
others, had a profitable intercourse with the Chris- 
tians of the Syrian church, located in one presiden- 
cy or in its dependent territories; and when in 
1845 he returned for a short time, to England, 
although he had then been thirteen years in the 
East, and had reached his sixty-seventh year, he 
wrote before leaving Calcutta, to his family, that 
they were on no account, by word or deed, to press 
him to remain at home. He desired to return, 
and he returned, and continued to occupy the 
diocese until 1858, and his eightieth year. In his 
official travels he met with many men who have be- 
come kuown in the politics of the East. The ce 
lebrated Shah Soojah was one of these. He beg- 
ged the Bishop to interfere in his behalf. This ia- 
terference did not occur, but Shah Soojah's object 
was otherwise served. He returned to the West, 
and his throne of Cabul, and he was murdered 
there. 


Shah Soojah, who was afterwards conducted by the 
British army to Cabul and placed upon the throne, 
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‘sited. He was’a stout, middle-aged, good- 
ee respectably, but not richly, dressed. He 
sat upon an ottoman, and the Bishop on a chair close 
by. After the usual compliments he said, ‘* Does your 
lordship know the Governor-General ! 
brought to his notice. Onc word from him would seat 
me on the throne of my ancestors; and then the Eng- 
lish and their Government would have ip me a firm 
friend. With only four thousand rupees I lately made 
en attempt myself, and it was very nearly successful. 
My children are asking me what sort of a place Cabul 


wat.t to be , 


is; and unless some aid is given, they will live and | 


die without seeing their inheritance. I wish these 
things to be pleaded before the Governor-General.’’ 
The Bishop assured him that he would remember and 


rt what he had said, but urged that in his present | 
yu _ such men as Sir Henry Lawrence, “ a most admi- 


Would it not be better to remain contented and peace- | 


state he was exempt from any trouble pressing on kings. 


fal? “True,” he rejoined, with some shrewdness, 
“but your lordship, for instance, fills a high and im- 
portant post; you can do much good, you have much 
influence, many depend on you, would you wish to 
retire from all this and be banished from the world and 
forgotten ?’’ 

The Bishop confessed he should not. 
I, my lord.’’ 

The other brother, Shah Zemaun, was blind and 
fretful. His eyes had been put out when driven from 
Cabal, and he was now helpless and hopeless. His 
converse was chiefly on religious subjects, and the in- 


‘“« Neither do 





terview was brief. It was from these kings that Runjeet | 


Singh extorted the famous Koh-i-noor which now graces 
the regalia of our Queen; and it is at Lodianah that 
some of the most magnificent shawls are manufactured, 
and the ladies of England little know from what poor 
mud hats these costly fabrics issue. 

The ladies of England we fear are not anxious 
to know the nature of the hovels and huts at home 
where their ornaments are produced, although a 
better spirit has entered among them in recent 
times; and if the Parliament of England had been 
composed partly of ladies, Mr. Gladstone’s budget 
of the present year might have encountered more 
Opposition than it received ; and the measures ta- 
ken for the increase of competition with sewing 
girls might not have been successful. We meet 
with notices occasionaily in the volumes of the 
different men who ruled India, or held high posi- 
tions in that country. 


Events had marched on during the Bishop’s absence 
from the Presidency, and Sir Charles, who was left 
temporary Governor-General of India, was met again 





as permanent Govervor of Agra. It rejoiced the Bishop | 


to meet so good a friend, and three weeks were spent 
happily and profitably in his company. The church 


“as consecrated, and a fund raised for adding a tower, | 


Spire, and bell. A soldier’s chapel was also licensed, 
asat Kurnaul. Divine services were celebrated twice 
each Sunday, and morning and evening prayers with 
the Governor and his household were duly offered and 
appreciated. The general conversation ran much upon 
religion and religious topics, and it may well be hoped 
that the intercourse of these few weeks produced a 
lasting good effect upon the calm mind of the great | 
statesman—for such, indeed, was Sir Charles Metcalfe. | 


Notices follow of the visits to Allyghur, Bareilly, | 
Futtyghur, Cawnpore, Lucknow, and otlier places 
that have become familiar to British readers by | 
the events of the recent insurrectior, and in the | 
fist visitation, the Bishop proceeded through 
Oude to the hills and Simla. Among other nota- 
bilities, he met almost necessarily, with Lord El. | 
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He thought that statesman “ very 
good tempered. but ”” His diary leaves the 
blank, and it has never been supplied. As, how- 
ever the diary was not intended for publication, 
this shake of the head should have been omitted 
perhaps. Lord Hardinge was a Governor Geueral 
of a different stamp. He gave his own aid to all 
schemes of usefulness, and his career in office was 
not more marked by great victories than by other 
less exciting proceedings, such as his proclamation 
for ** Sunday observance” in all the public offices 
and works. When the Punjaub was to be annexed, 
the Bishop rejoiced that it was to be placed under 


lenborough. 





rable and pious man.” ‘Ihe following extracts 
concern men now long dead. Indeed the greater 
part of the Indian celebrities mentioned by Dr. 
Wilson in his notes, have now passed from the 
world. 


Called on Sir Charles Napier, the Commander-in- 
Chief. He is thin, and pallid, with a very prominent 
aquilline nose, and a long, shaggy beard. Very little 
passed, He said he should yo up the country as soon 
as he had inspected Dum-Dum and Barrackpore. His 
aide-de-camp said that their party of six had but forty- 
one packages altogether. Sir Charles responded, when 
I referred to his recognition of Divine Providence in 
the after-dinner speech he made in England, “ Yes,’’ 
he said, “upon Divine Providence we must trust in 
small things as well as great.’’ He thought the waves 
in the Punjaub must still be ruffled after the storm. 
When I met him afterwards at dinner, his beard was 
adjusted under his cravat. He talked well: said that 
he had heard at Aden of the battle of Guzerat, and 
bitterly repented his coming out. The Duke was quite 
peremptory on the subject. “ Either you must go, or 
I.’’ The Duke’s health and powers of mind he consi- 
dered as clear and vigorous asever. The speech made 
by him at the India House was delivered with hesitation 
and without modulation, but was manly and convincing. 


At a subsequent period Dr Wilson noted anec- 
dotes of Lords Auckland, Dalhousie, and Sir James 
Brooke, and indeed, of all the leading men of the 
East in our time. 

Lord Dalhousie condemned the employment of 
raw recruits to storm the Redan and the want of 
reserves, not knowing perhaps, that the capture of 
the Redan was not practicable, until the Malakoff 
was taken; and this Governor General thought 
that the war would not have cccurred had the 
Duke of Wellington survived; he said that the 
Emperor of Russia had a most profound awe of 
Wellington. ‘The Marquis of Dalhousie must 
have forgotten that the Russians made war upon 
the Turks when the Duke of Wellington was a 
young man coniparatively, aud able to have taken 
part in hostilities. 

Bishop Wilson was engaged still in the discharge 
of his duties when the insurrection of 1857 and 
its massacres shook all India. He was then “ well 
stricken in years,” and his remarks on passing 
eveuts became fewer. The biographer has to work 


out the narrative more from incidental information 
than at early stages of Dr. Wilson’s Indian life, 
The insurrection is noticed as a cause of suffering 
to the diocese of Calcutta in his closing days. 
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This terrible event, inviting narration at least, if not 
discussion, must not however be allowed to turn aside 
the course of this biography. When first the intelli- 

ce arrived the Bishop felt, as all old Indians did, 

ildered and incredulous. It was a thing unknown, 
unheard of, difficult to be believed, impossible to be 
realised. But soou his sympathies were roused, and 
his heart touched. Valued friends whom he had 
known and loved were cut down in all parts of India. 
His own clergy and missionaries were falling. Mr. 
Jennings, the chaplain of Delhi; Mr. Hubbard, the 
Propagation missionary; Mr. Sandys, the son of his 


Church missionary friend, were amongst the first | 


victims. ‘Thus,’ he said, commemorating them, 
“the noble army of martyrs is being increased.”’ 
Soon the danger drew near. 
matured amongst three native regiments, and on Sun- 
day morning, Jane 14th, all Barrackpore and Seram- 
pore were to have been given up to murderand rapine. 
The plot was just discovered in time, and on Saturday 


up their arms. At the very moment the disarmament 


unconscious, was preaching at the little church at 


Serampore, from the words of scripture, “Peter was | 
tothe seamen of another ship, the ‘ Sanspareil,” 


kept in prison, but prayer was made without ceas- 
ing unto God for him,” Acts xii. 5. The imminence 


of the danger even when known produced no personal | 
alarm, some of his guests betook themselves to Calcutta; | 


but he remained unmoved for another fortnight. ‘I 
have my servants about me,” was his only reply to all 


or detected in Calcutta itself, when the King of Oude 


was arrested and confined in Fort William, when the | 


native gentry at Serampore took refuge each night 
within the walls of the college, when the great festival 


was at hand, and a gathering of eighty thousand Ma. 
hometans anticipated, he took the advice tendered, 
and returned to the seat of Government. 

“TI am advised,’’ he says, writing to Archdeacon | 


Pratt, on June 20th “ not to stay over Tuesday, when 


the ordinary crowds of the great festival will be in a | 


state of dangerous excitement by the admixture of the 
mutineers. I have the fullest confidence that all will 
be put down under God’s good providence, and also 


that a new plan of Government in India will be adopted | 


Church of England, and of Christianity in the East 


as it respects, (1) the Mohametans, (2) the Hindoos, (3) 
the native army, (4) the proper avowal of our Chris- 
tianity. It is a crisis,but not a catastrophe. 


Even then however, Dr. Wilson wrote “It 
is a crisis rather than a catastrophe.” He pro- 
posed “United prayer as the refuge of a distresssd 
eburch,” and his sermon on that subject was his 
latest composition. He suggested “a day of hu- 
miliation and prayer,” but at the time Viscount 


Canning would not authorise the proposal. In_ 


October when the Governor General was prepared 
for that measure, the Bishop could no longer take 
a part in the proceedings. On the 4th of that 
month he noted “Jt is my fifth silent Sunday.” 
Reinforcements had now arrived and the tide had 
turned. 


The arrival of Lord Elgin, Sir Colin Campbell, and - 





or in his diocese. 


THE REVOLT. 


Captain Peel excited the Bishop's lively attention x 
this time. He saw them all, and was invited by Captaia 
Peel to visit his noble vessel, the Shannon. This jnyj, 
tation he at once accepted, and went on board, accom. 
panied by the Archdeacon and his Chaplain. Captaia 
Peel received him on the quarter-deck, and the momen: 
he set his foot on it the band struck up its livelieg 
notes of welcome. The officers were then introduced, 
and among them the young midshipman, with the Vie. 
toria Cross upon his breast, who had bound up his 
Captain’s wounded arm, under a heavy fire at the siege 


of Sebastopol. The sight of the sixty-eight pounder, 


constituting the Shannon’s armament, excited grea 
interest; and whilst the Bishop was viewing them with 
wonder, the shrill sound of the whistle called the four 


The conspiracy was | hundred men comprising the naval brigade, and pre. 


paring for active service in India, upon deck. Each 


man passed before the Bishop, cap in hand—and « 


“noble body of men,” he said, ‘“‘ they were.” He ad. 
dressed a few words to them, recommending religion as 


night a Highland regiment entered the cantonments | the “one thing needful,” and encouraging them to go 


from Chinsurah. Their gallant bearing, and a battery | 


of guns, prevented the outbreak, and the mutineers gave | j 
_ aroused their enthusiasm, and at the close, three spon- 


_ taneous and hearty cheers were given “for the Bishop.” 


was taking place side the river, the Bishop, all | 40 
&P py Fon a2 en gy F | He returned to Calcutta delighted with the visit. 


forth, and do their part in the deliverance of India, 
An allusion in his address to their gallant captais 


Dr. Wilson's last public service was addressed 


under Captain Astley Cooper Key, at wh se re- 
quest he preached to the crew on deck. It was 
the first Sabbath of November, on the 2nd of the 


» a | following January, he died. 
remonstrances, But when a conspiracy was imagined | - y 


We have lingered long over the work, for it 
contains many interesting notices of distinguished 
men, much information regarding interesting pe- 
riods, and is the record of a life well spent in ac- 


tive and long continued exertions to do good. Bi- 
| shop Wilson had during his incumbency a salary 


of £4,200 annually, but all was spent in Calcutta 
He seemed to think that a 


Bishop should not die rich by economy from bis 


_ salary, and he acted out the idea, for the position 
had not enriched him, at least in gold and goods. 


His influence for the benefit of his party in the 


was extensive ; but he believed his own creed; he 


| had no hope in his own works, although in labours 


most abundant; yet the life consecrated to his 


duties was long, was earnest, was laborious, and 
| was the life of a high intellect. 
_ tended over a period of fifty-six years, in all the 
| different stations of the Church of England; but 


His ministry ex- 


it was marked by an ever growing humility touch- 
ing himself, and a eatholicity of conduct towards 
all; and the aged diocesan of Calcutta was prac: 
tically perhaps a meeker man than the young cu- 
rate of Choblam; but a bolder man in another 
sense, for the curate had to censure himself for his 
timidity towards rough farmers. In course of 
time he was before princes, to give for the gospel 
a testimony, to be for the truth a witness, 
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A HALF-FORGOTTEN AMERICAN CELEBRITY. 


Our “subject” is Robert Fulton, a noteworthy 
American, who first saw the light in the county of 
Lancaster, in the colony of Pennsylvania, ninety- 
five years since. To trace the course of Robert 
Fulton we apply ourselves. First, for his ancestry. 
His father was an Irishman; his mother a Penn- 
sylvaniav, of the familiar name of Smith; and for 
his contemporary relations in the first degree he 
bad three sisters and one brother younger than 
himself. The last circumstance may seem a little 
trivial ; but it was not altogether so, for the family 
possessions being small, it devolved on Fulton to 
make his own way in the world—a hard task to 
which he applied himself with a stout and resolute 
heart. As he advanced in years, he evinced con- 
siderable artistic talents ; and several of his friends, 
feeling that in the then undeveloped condition of 


the new dominion he would find a more congenial | 


sphere of action elsewhere, advised a voyage to the 
old world, At that time Americans had a more 
respectful notion of Europe and England than they 
probably now entertain, and it was thought a great 
thing to mingle in the society from which the new 
nation had arisen. 

On his arrival in England, Fulton introduced 
himself to his eminent countryman Mr. West, who 
conceived such a regard for him that he received 
him into his house. In this kindly retreat he 
continued some years, sedulously, and to some 
extent successfully, cultivating his talents, After- 
wards he found his way into Devonshire, where he 
attracted the attention of the great Duke of 
Bridgewater and Lord Stanhope, a nobleman who 
also exhibited a considerable predilection for scien- 
tific pursuits. The patronage of these eminent 
men—if, indeed, a republican could tolerate the 
idea of aristocratic patronage—gradually changed 
the bent of Fulton’s mind from art to mechanics, 
and at the age of 28 he turned his attention to 
the improvement of inland navigation, and the 
propulsion of vessels by steam—an idea which 
was destined to confer an enduring lustre on his 
name. In 1794 he took out a patent for a double 
inclined plane, and in the same year he submitted 
to the Society of Arts some improved machinery 
for sawing marble, for which he received the thanks 
of the Society anda medal. About the same time 
he patented a machine for spiuning flax and mak- 
ing ropes, and continuing to devote his inventive 
energies to the subject of canals, he effected some 
Improvements in their excavation. Having for 
some time previously resolved on formally adopting 
the profession of a civil engineer, in 1796 he 
brought out in London a treatise on the improve- 
ment of canal navigation. In this work, he endea- 
voured to show that small canals, navigated by 
boats of light draught, were to be preferred to 
streams and vessels of the dimensions in use. He 

recommended a mode of conveyance over 
mountainous districts by inclined planes, upon 








which vessels and their cargoes should be raised 
and lowered from one level to another, and he 
proposed, by a modification of the machinery which 
he devised for this purpose, and by double inclined 
planes, to accomplish passages over valleys from 
one summit to another. 

In 1797 he visited France, with the view of 
giving practical effect to his ideas on canals in that 
country; and in 1798 he addressed two letters to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Stanhope, explaining 


“the present projects of the Government of France, 


their plans.of aggrandisement, their system of ac- 


| quiring revenues, and their views with regard to 


foreign possessions and trade ;’’ and about this 
time he also penned some “ Thoughts on Free- 
trade,”’ and some observations on the miserable 
results of what he calls the war system of the old 
world. The “ Thoughts on Free-trade” were ad- 
dressed to the French Directory—who certainly 
did not profit much by the advice offeaed to 
them; but it does not appear whether they were 
ever published. Philanthropic views on unre- 
stricted commerce and the freedom of the seas 
next, singularly enough, led Mr. Fulton to apply 
himself to the discovery of some means of desiroy- 
ing “floating engines of oppression,’’ commonly 
called men-of-war ; and accordingly he next pro- 
pounded an elaborate contrivance for submarine 
explosions. For several years this strange idea 
possessed his energetic mind, haunted him in his 
dreams by night aud his walks by day ; and through 
evil report and good report he souglit to give it 
form and sabstance. Certainly, it was strange 
logic to suppose that by putting it, in the first 
instance, in the power of one State to destroy its 
rivals by a new and unlooked-for agency, he should 
be the means of checking tyrannical ambition, and 
securing the freedom of the seas. The very reverse 
would probably have followed for years to come; 
but considerations of this sort did not occur to the 
inventive American’s ardent imagination in Paris. 
The men with whom he had to deal were, in these 
matters, as great dreamers as himself; and he 
would probably have got on swimmiugly in his 
experiments, so long as he held up the all-attrac- 
tive lure of fhe destruction of the maritime su- 
premacy of England; but one great difficulty 
continually stared the Directory in the face—viz., 
the almost hopeless condition of their treasury, 
Fulton placed himself in communication with Car- 
not; but the revolution of the 18th Fructidor~— 
they have had so many convulsions in France that 
they seem to think it desirable to designate them 
by the very months in which they oceurred—de- 
prived Carnot of power, and rendered it prudent 
for him to leave Paris. Fulton tried the new 
Directory ; but with no better success. French- 
meu being not much impressed with free trade in 
1860, were still less so in 1797. 

In the last mentioned year Fulton took lodgings 
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in Paris with a compatriot—one Mr. Joel Barlow, 
and resided with him for seven years. He claims 
to have been the first to occupy the attention of 
the Parisiass with a panorama—a novelty which 
proved a commercial success. December, 1797, 


witnessed him engaged, together with Mr. Barlow, | val 
But with the British men of war he was not equally 


in an experimental trial on the Seine of a machine 


which he had constructed with the view of imparting | 
ive | up; and although Fulton appears to have once got 


to carcases of gunpowder under water a progressive 
motion to a given point, where they were to ex- 
plode. But it is not in mortals—even American 
mortals—to command success, and the experiment 
failed. Nothing daunted, although he had no 
further funds wherewith to prosecute his idea, 
Fulton laid his plans once more before the Direc- 


tory, and danced attendance at the public offices | 
with much the same result experienced by inventors | 
On the 13th Thermidor, year | 


at the present day. 
six, a commission appointed to examine a model 
which he had prepared, reported favourably upon 
it; but three mouths afterward the Minister of 
Marine—thie Dircciory, probably, labouring under 
much the same impecuniosity as the inventor— 
entirely rejected the sclieme. 

Fulton then tried men in power among the 
Dutch; but with equal ill-success, although a 
Dutch gentleman, Mr. Vanstaphast, furnished 
funds for the construction of a machine on the 
principles suggested. Great events meanwhile 


were taking place; a great soldier displaced a 
puny Directory, aud the magic name of Bonaparte | 


was in every mau’s mouth. ‘To Bonaparte Fulton 
communicated Lis ideas on what he now called a 
plunging submariue boat; and the First Consul, 
ever ready to advance tlie cattse of science— 
especially the warlike part of it—granted a com- 
mission to inquire into the matter. All these 
delays and difficulties had occupied time ; but July, 
1801], found Fulton hard at work in the harbour of 
Brest with his plunging boat. On the 3rd of July, 
as he states in a report to the commissioners, he 
descended iu the boat a depil: of twenty-five feet ; 
but as the machine, from its imperfect construction, 
would not bear the pressure of a greater depth, 
he did not attempt to go Jower. He remained 
below the surface an hour, aud he and three com- 
panions, who must have been stout-hearted indi- 
viduals, were all the time in utter darkness. This 
was afterwards remecied by the insertion of an 
wperture, covered with thick glass, in the bow of 


the boat, which had a mast end sails, and was | 
_ticable. An attempt made to blow up two French 


found to be as handy as au ordinary craft. Sub- 
sequent experiments were more successful ; several 


hundred yards were traversed under water, and on | 


the 7th of August, descending with a store of 


atmospheric air, compressed into a copper globe of - 


a cubic foot capacity, Fulton remained submerged 
no less than four hours aud twenty i.inutes, Elated 
with his success, he determined to test the boat, 
—which he styled a Nautilus, and to which were 
attached submarine bombs, which he proposed to 
explude—agaiust the English ships of war then 


blockading Brest. 








In the first instance he tried . 


TORPEDOES. 


the bombs, to which he afterwards gave the name 
of torpedoes, on a small shallop, anchored in the 
roads; and the result, which was accomplished 
with twenty pounds of powder, was highly success. 


ful, the shallop being blown into fragments, which 


were hurled upwards of eighty or a hundred feet, 
fortunate. They would not come and be blow, 
very near a seventy-four, she most provokingly 


chauged her position just in the nick of time, aad 
so saved herself. The consequence was that, as 


he could not blow up the obstinate Britishers, he 


was “blown up” himself by his French patrons, 


who also are said to have backed out of certain 


engagements into which they had entered with 
him. 

But while be was deserted by the French, the 
English appeared willing to take him up; anda 
communication was made to him by Lord Sidmouth, 
with the view of inducing him to withdraw from, 
France, and give England the benefit of his services 
and suggestions. To these overtures Fulton 
yielded, although he indignautly rejected a propo. 
sition that he should, for a considerable reward, 
suppress his inventions altogether. He seems to 
have become a sturdy opponent of Bonapartean 
ambition, and in a letter to Lord Melville dec!ared 
that Napoleon was a “man who has set himself 
above all law,” adding, *‘he is therefore in that 
state which Lord Somers compares to that of a 
wild beast unrestrained by any rule, and he should 
be hunted down as the enemy of mankind.” The 
English Ministry having, after considerable delay, 
drawn Fulton to London in May, 1804, he lost no 
time in having an interview with Mr, Pitt and 
Lord Melville, and afterwards with Lord St. Vin- 
cent, who inveighed strongly against Pitt for en- 
couraging a mode of warfare which, he said, and 
with undoubted justice, those who had the sove- 
reignty of the seas did not want. The Ministry 
generally concurred in this view, and the unfortu- 
nate Fulton again became the victim of official 
caprice and official assiduity in the art of “ how not 
to do it,’’ which then, as now, was much in request 
in high quarters. At last a commission was 
issued, comprising Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Caven- 
dish, Sir Home Popham, Major Congreve, and Mr. 
Rennie, C.E. The commissioners, without calling, 
as Fulton complains, for any explanations, decided, 
without much ado, that the invention was imprac- 


gun brigs in the flotilla lying in the roads of Bou- 
logne failed, in consequence of the torpedoes 
hanging perpendicularly by the sides of the vessels, 
instead of being swept by the current under them. 
The Ministry were, however, prevailed upon to 
provide, for another experiment, a Danish brig, of 
200 tons, anchored near Deal, within a mile of 
Walmer Castle, the residence of Mr. Pitt; and 
this time Fulton was more successful—the brig, 
to use his own expressive words to Lord Castle 
reagh, going to pieces “ like a shattered egg shell.” 








THE FIRST STEAM-BOAT. 


nar 
nceasiel Mr. 


: ‘intments and neglect, 
ee De sail for the United States, arriving at 
New York in December, 1806. he . 

He soon attacked the American administration 
on his favourite topic, and acertain sum was voted 
to assist in the development of his views. On the 
90th of July, 1807, a large hulk brig was, after 
considerable delay, in consequence of the torpedo 
locks missing fire, blown to atoms in New York 
harbour; aud the proceeding seems to have attracted 
some attention in this country, Lord Stanhope 
remarking upon it in the House of Lords. In 
1810 Fulton published a work on torpedo warfare, 
addressing it to the President of the United States 
and the members of both Houses of Congress, and 
adopting, as a motto, the sentiment, ‘* The liberty 
of the seas will be the happiness of the earth.” 
Congress being favourably impressed with Fulton's 
statements and arguments, appropriated 5,000 
dollars more for practically trying the use of tor- 

s, and also another apparatus called a cable 
cutter, which Fulton had brought out. Experi- 
ments were made with the sloop of war Argus, 
commanded by Captain Lawrence; but the ship 
was systematically defended under the directions 
of Commodore Rodgers, being surrounded, by spars 
lashed together, while great swords or scythes, 
moving like sweeps, were arranged so as infallibly 


Fulton’s position; but Lord Grenville 
Pitt, and wearied with continued 


to decapitate every human beiug coming within. 


their reach ; thus it was impossible to do anything 
with her, although a ship with such unwieldly en- 
cumbrances must have been herself rendered much 
less formidable in attack. Fulton succeeded, 
however, in cutting off several feet below the 
surface, by means of a gun fired below the water, 
a l4-inch cable, attached to a vessel anchored for 
the purpose; but in making this elaborate expe- 
riment, the assailants were so much exposed that, 
in actual warfare, they would no doubt have been 
sacrificed. 

The gentlemen appointed by the United States 
Government did not agree in their views, and 
Commodore Rodgers expressed opinions entirely 
adverse to Fulton’s system, to which he himself 
seems, for a time, to have devoted little attention, 
his fertile mind having gradually become pre-occu- 
pied with the far more useful subjects of steam 
navigation and canal construction. The former 


matter, it appears from a letter addressed to Lord | 


Stanhope, he had taken up so long before as 1793 ; 
but the success which he met with subsequently 
brought down upon him claims of priority of in- 
vention, &c., from other persons. One thing 
appears pretty evident, viz., that although English- 
men, Frenchmen, and Americans had written and 
talked freely on the subject for several years, still, 
Falton was the first to develope, on ‘Transatlantic 
waters, the advantageous and practical application 
of the new motive power. Endless experiments 
bad been made by Fulton and Mr. Livingstone, 


the long-suffering | 
_ Messrs. Boulton and Watt, and in the summer of 
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would have thought this success would have | the American minister in Paris; bat it was not 


until he returned to the United States that bis 
ideas began to assume form and substance. An 
engine was ordered from the establishment of 


1807, the machinery was, amid great discourage- 
ment and trials, put together on board a boat 
constructed for the purpose, and which in August 
made its trial trip. The sight of the boat gradually 
gaining way under the new power excited admira- 
tion only equalled by a kindred astonishment. The 
vessel, which was called the Clermont, soon after- 
wards made a successful voyage up the Hudson 
from New York to Albany, accomplishing the dis- 
tance of 150 miles in thirty-two hours, and running 
back in thirty hours—the whole distance being 
effected solely by steam power, and without any 
advantage being derived from the sails. The 
Clermont, which was named after the courtry seat 
of Mr. Livingstone, who greatly assisted Fulton in 
developing his ideas—was regularly established as 
a passage boat on the Hudson; but the roughly 
and hastily constructed machinery proved on several 
occasions unequal to the strain to which it was 
exposed, and the addition, by other sundry parties, 
of various small improvements, which were secured 
by patent, soon led to litigation from various 
quarters. Parties engaged, too, in the ordinary 
navigation of the river, fearing that their interests 
might be compromised by the new system, took 
occasion sometimes to run foul of the Clermont, 
and do her no small damage. Still the legislature 
stoutly backed up Messrs. Fulton and Livingstone, 
and in 1808 passed an act giving those gentlemen 
an exclusive privilege of five years for each addi- 
tional boat they established, provided that the 
whole time should not exceed thirty years. Com- 
binations to destroy, or wilfully injure steamboats, 
were also declared public offences, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. Four steamers were soon 
established on the Hudson, and in 1811 the New 
York legislature passed a supplementary act, giving 
summary remedies against persons contravening 
the privileges, protecting their owners, Messrs. 
Fulton and Livingstone. Two opposition boats 
were built on the Hudson to rival the steamboats, 
and were to have been propelled by a pendulum, 
which, it was thought, would give a greater power 
than steam. This ridiculous idea being of course 
found quite futile when the boats were got into the 
water, the machinery on board the Fulton boats 
was adopted, with a few trifling alterations. Messrs. 
Livingstone and Fulton appealed in vain fora 
protecting injunction to the Cireuit Court, and 
afterwards to the Court of Chancery of the United 
States; but the Court of Errors reversed the 
decision of the Chancellor, and ordered a perpetual 
injunction. 

Fortune now began to smile on Fulton. In 
1811-12 two steam ferry “twin-boats,”—that is 
to say, two complete bulls, united by a deck or 
bridge, for crossing the Hudson, were built under 
his directions, and be was also employed by com- 
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panies formed for the prosecution of steam naviga- 
tion on the Ohio and Mississippi. In 1808 the 
Government had cousulted him on the subject of 
canals, which he declared would have an important 
effect in extending the principles of a confederated 
republican government; and in 1810 he had been 
appointed one of the commissioners for exploring 
the route of an inland navigation from the Hudson 
river to Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. Various 
reports were prepared on the subject ; but hostili- 
ties with Great Britain intervened, and again di- 
rected Fulton’s attention to torpedoes and subma- 
rine batteries. The former met with no further 
success ; but the plans prepared for the submarine 
use of cannon received the decided approbation of 
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construction of a steam floating battery. In four 
months—viz., by the 29th of October, 1814—the 
battery was launched; and by May, 1815, the 
engine was put on board, and everything was jy 
readiness for a trial of the machinery. On the 4th 
of July the Fulton the First made an experimental 
trip of fifty-three miles in eight hours and twenty 
minutes, by the mere force of her engine alone. 
The master mind which had prepared and crganised 
all these triumphs, did not, however, witness their 
accomplishment-—for in the previous Jan 

having exposed himself too much to inclement 
weather, Fulton had contracted an indisposition, 
which returned again, from the same cause, in 
February, with accelerated force, and ended in his 


a distinguished naval officer, and Mr. Jefferson | death while he was actively prosecuting his torpedo 


seems to have also taken them up. 


The applica- | hobby, and while he was again involved in ruinous 


tion of steam to ships of war next engaged Fulton’s | litigation, because he had had the misfortune to 


thoughts. In this, probably by reason of the exi- 


_ introduce into his native country a means of navi. 


gencies of the moment, he was warmly supported gation which has conferred imperishable lustre on 


by mang leading commercial men and naval officers ; 
and in 1814 an act was passed authorising the 


LADY 


PRESENTATIONS. 
Amp we’ll have ’em all in full court trim—uniforms 
buttoned up to the chins ; swords full regulation 
size and price; cocked-hats, shakos, or Field- 
Marshals plumes, and emblazoned on the collar the 


insignia of their order, they will make a rare grand | 


show to go before the Queen.” 


“ You don’t approve of the volunteer presenta- | affair must be an insufferable bore to her. 


tion,” remarked Lady Murdoch. 

“JT think it humbug, replied,” Sir Peter, 
“T hate foolery of every kind, especially when it is 
mischievous and objectless. Of what use is the 
presentation ? Show me its utility? Can it im- 
prove the men in their drill, or make them better 
soldiers or subjects? What is the use of their 
passing before the Queen like slides in a magic 
lantern—a company for each ?” 

“ No use perhaps,” replied Lady Murdoch “ but 
the pleasure is innocent.”’ 

“ That I deny,” said Sir Peter, “ a great number 
of these volunteers are taken from the trading 
classes, what have they to do with courts ® There’s 
* Bon-bon,’ the pastry cook of Marylebone or some 
other place, is made a captain in one of these volun- 


teer corps. He must needs go and thank the 
sovereign for his commission! As if she needed 
his thanks! Now after the glitter and grandeur of 


St. James’s how will that man like his lollypops ?” 
“ Perhaps the lollypops will be better made for 
this single glimpse of court life,’’ said Lady Mur- 
doch smiling. 
“Not so,”’ rejoined Sir Peter, “ unless you fancy 
the sugar may become double refined. But 
joking apart—a presentation to men of this class, 
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_ must necessarily bring with it, an immense amount 
_ of excitement, and some expense.” 


“ It’s confoundedly good-natared of the Queen” 


remarked a young aide-de-camp, who stood near, 


“Substitute ‘ politic for good natured,’ my dear 
sir,” said Sir Peter, “and you'll be nearer the 
truth. It is politic of the Queen, for the whole 
Still, 


if she gets another hundred thousand soldiers, or 


even half that number for nothing, she will be 
amply repaid for the two or three weary hours 
spent in receiving the volunteers ; but the whole 
affair is a terrible inconsistency.” 

“ How ?” asked an old artillery general, “ how 
and in what particulars is this volanteer court an 
inconsistency ?” 

“In this manner,’’ replied Sir Peter; “as 8 


_nation, we uphold an aristocracy ; disapproving of 








all republican notions or equality of station: we 
pay enormously for the maintenance of this aris- 
toeracy, we say virtually, by doing so, that it is 
a wholesome thing to preserve the distinctions of 
society —whether we are right or wrong is not the 
present question—we doit. We lay down strict 
rules as to who shall or shall not go to court; 4 
barrister, for instance, may go when he pleases, 
while an attorney is not admitted. Now mark 
that. The attorney is excluded while the pastry- 
cook or professional can get inside the palace doors 
by beeoming a volunteer!” 

“I think you are right,” said the general. “ The 
Queen doubtless should recognise the zeal of these 
amateur soldiers; but not by a drawing-room 
presentation. A publie inspection of the various 














THE COLOSSEUM. 


regimen : 
, would have been more in character. 
the bye, Urquhart tells me that some of them wore 


revol vers.” 


«“ So they did,” said the Aide-de-camp. “The — 
een mast have felt scarcely safe in the presence | 


of exeited persons thus heavily armed.” 

“Don’t throw scorn on them,”’ said Lady Mar- 
doch. “Some of our Scotch volunteer regiments 
are most energetic in their drill—ecaring very little 
for courts, or Queens, or uniforms, I can assure 

aka 
ae believe that,” replied Sir Peter. 

“And as to the pastry cook going to Court, I 
really don’t see anything so very strange in that. 
He is one of the mighty ‘ people’ of England.” 

“As such,’ replied Sir Peter, “1 respect him 
—if he be an honest lollypop maker, and not a 
yendor of poisonous sweets. Pshaw !” continued 
the old man, as he shambled off; “it’s just part 
and parcel of the same miserable foible, which 
makes housemaids dress like their mistresses, and 
Jones, the tallow-chandler, call the one-horse shay 
he hires for his wife of a Sunday ‘ the carriage.’ ” 

THE COLOSSEUM. 

“We found it extremely interesting—rather 
cold; they should warm it better.”’ 

“They cannot afford it.” 

“Of what place are you speaking ?” asked Sir 
Peter. ; 

“ The Colosseum,” replied Lady Murdoch. ‘* We 
took the young people there yesterday.” 

“Capital place for children,’”’ drawled the Aide- 
de-camp. ! 

“ And for adults also, my dear sir,’’ added the 
General. ‘* We passed four hours and a half very 
agreeably yesterday.” 

“Very,” chimed in Alton Smith, who saw an 
opening for his trade; “ very ; we were not at all 
tired—not in the least; there is something going 
on the whole time—short entertainments in differ- 
i of the building, of half an hour or an hour 
each.” 

“And what did they consist of ?’’ asked Sir 
Peter. ‘Come here, Rose; let me have your 
impressions—they’re likely to be better than 
Smith's, because he went for gleaning—you for 
the philosophieal purpose of enjoyment.” 

“Is that philosophy ?” asked Lady Murdoch. 

“Assuredly. I met with a few lines in the 
newspaper this morning, extracted, I believe, from 
some magazine, which I thought excellent. 1 
don’t remember the exact words, but thé sum total 
of them was, that we are a most ungrateful and 
unphilosophical race ; by letting the comforts and 
enjoyments we do possess slip by unperceived, while 
the thoughts are permitted to revel on all the petty 
drawbacks to human happiness. And this was 
illustrated by a suppositious case of a family, who 
sit snugly and comfortably enough in the welle 
furnished room, while the keen winter wind blows 
lustily outside. ¢ Now,’ says the writer, ‘the 
Conversation turns, not on the pleasant occurrences 


ts, even if it involved a Royal tour for the | 
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of the day—for surely there are some of these in 
every life—but on the idleness of the servants, and 
impudence of the boys, with all sorts of annoyances 
of the same small kind, until, by an hour spent in 
this mental discipline, all parties are brought to a 
sulky and snappish frame of mind.” 

‘** A useful illustration,’’ remarked her ladyship ; 


| «but you are forgetting the Colosseum.” 


“ Not at all; the remark grew out of the build- 
ing—and, my dear lady, you may rely on it there 
is no wiser purpose here, speaking of mundane 
things, than providing for and enjoying innocent 
recreation. It drives the spleen away, and laughs 
off that odious imp Discontent. Let people be 
happy; make them happy; place innocent amuse- 
ment within reach of the working classes. I would 
have a sixpenny, or even a threepenny, evening at 
the Colosseum, and answer for its paying. The 
place opens at seven; that would do well enough 
for labouring men and women. The entertainments 
would be over by ten at the latest-—time enough 
for them to get to bed and be up again for work 
in the morning. If we, as a nation, provided more 
innocent amusement for the working classes, our 
publichouses would not be crowded by those miser- 
able men and women who flock there for amuse- 
ment and excitement. Now, tell me, Rose, what 
you saw at the Colosseum yesterday. Be accurate, 
because I mean to have a shilling’s worth myself. 
Does that admit to the whole—without any addi- 
tional sixpences ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Then, as I shall go, I will find out if you 
blunder. A description,” continued the old man, 
“ should be strictly accurate to be worth anything. 
There are some people who embellish an account, 
for the purpose of making a good story out of it ; 
that is an unpardonable insult to the audience. 
Now, Rose, what did you see ?”’ 

“ Am I to go through in chronological order ?” 

“Certainly ; begin at the beginning.’”’ 

“The ticket man at the door, and a little old 
woman, with an apoplectic face and energetic man- 
ner, paying her shilling for admission and penny 
for programme P_ And didn’t she drink port wine 
and cherry brandy in the after part of the day! 
and didn’t the General and myself watch her!” 

“Out of chronological order, and not down in 
the programme,”’ exclaimed Sir Peter. 

“ And is it the programme I’m to go by ?” asked 
Rose—“ the pennyworth of guide ? Sure the little 
old woman was as good a study as some of the 
other shows. She didn’t wince at the brandy, I'll 
tell you.” 

“Perhaps not; but begin with the programme 
—what comes first ?’’ 

‘* The statues in the big place called the Saloon. 
They're doing it up for the season, and if you don’t 
mind you'll break your shins against the ladders, 
with the painters perched at the top—who are not 
included in the list of statuary; so, maybe, you 
object to my giving you that little bit of informa- 
tion and advice.” 
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“ Not at all; there’s utility in it. 1'l! pardon 
the interpolation on that score.’’ 

“Then,” said Rose, “I'll come to the first 
show—after the statuary.” — 

“ What of that first ?’’ 

“It is nothing remarkable,’’ replied the General 


—an antique of the Laocoon, and a gigantic bust | 


of Melpomene, with a few other figures of some 
merit; but too many ‘Queen Victorias,’ in the 
various stages of developinent, from Princess to 
Sovereign ; too many Count D’Orsays, and mani- 
pulations by the same. ‘The statuary in the Greek 
Saloon is not interesting. The first show consists 
of photographic views of China.”’ 

“Interesting now, when so many of our friends 
and relations are likely to be there,’ said Lady 
Murdoch. “These views are said to have been 
photographed on the spot. The first is of Canton ; 
then come others of various localities within the 
city—Treasury-street, for instance, and’ the Joss 
House ; the latter now used as barracks for our 
troops.” 

“Can you form any notion of the general ap- 
pearance of the place from these photographs ?” 
asked Sir Peter. 

“Indeed you can,’’ replied Rose, ‘ They’re 
magnified of course, as the programme says, by a 
new and costly oxy-hydrogen microscope, over an 
area of five hundred feet square.”’ 

“T don’t think it quite so large as that,” added 
Lady Murdoch, but still the views are of a very 
large size, and according to the general notion I 
have received from the descriptions, very correct. 
Canton appears to consist of a number of low dwell- 
ings covered from one end to the other by bamboo 
matting.”’ 

“* Which our shells and combustibles should there 
be a bombardment will fire easily,’ replied the 
General. 

“ By the bye,’ broke in Alton, “ do you remem- 
ber that curious legend connected with the ‘nine 
storied tower ?’”’ 

“In his own road, now,” whispered Sir Peter. 

“It is singular. ‘The ‘nine storied tower,’’ has 
been-for many years in so tottering and uncertain 
a condition that no one has been able to get up to 
the top. If the date of its erection according to 
Chinese computation be correct, we cannot wonder 
at its now being on its last legs, they say that it 
was built more than a thousand years since.’ 

“That calculation is made on the same scale as 
the foundation of their empire, which they place 
rather before than after the creation of the world ; 
however, I don’t see anything of a legend in all 
this,”’ said Sir Peter. 


“ We're coming to it presently. This tower as | 


I remarked is said to be of very ancient date ; for- 
merly it had on its summit an iron model of itself 
—in very reduced proportions of course.”’ 

“‘ Certainly,” replied Sir Peter, “ we don’t sup- 
pose the model to have equalled the building in 
dimensions.’’ 

“At the inauguration of this tower, or at its 
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completion, or at some epoch or other of its ear] 
history, a Chinese soothsayer predicted that when 
this model fell from the summit, the “ barbarians” 
would possess Canton. The model was first 
missed about twelve months before we entered 
China. Its disappearance caused great dismay 
among the pig-tails, and the prophecy was fulfilled, 

“Not much in that story,” “said Sir Peter, 
“Skip China, and tell us what comes next.” 

“Magic and mystery—a conjurer—and a very 
good one too,” said Lady Murdoch, “ one trick was 
really astonishing. He borrowed a watch from a 
gentleman— 

“ They always borrow watches and handkerchiefs 
broke in Sir Peter—‘ however, go on.” 

“He borrowed the watch—and after showi 
it to the company to prove as he said that there 
was ‘no deception,” he folded it up very carefully 
in a handkerchief, doubling the same round and 
round it most securely, you would have thought it 
impossible for the watch to get out without the 
handkerchief being unfolded. It was next—still 
in the handkerchief, of course, laid on a box in 
front of the stage—and apparently crushed to atoms 
by atremendous ball, like a great cannon ball, with 
which it was battered. At this process of the 
trick, when you thought, of course, the watch was 
smashed to pieces, a hat was borrowed; and from 
it a large square parcel was produced, but how it 
get there was another mystery. However, when 
opened, for it was fastened up securely, it proved 
to be a half quartern loaf—nothing more than a 
common household loaf—in the centre of which 
was the gentleman’s watch! safe and sound and 
whole.’ 

“Of course ’’ said Sir Peter, ‘‘ It’s a very stale 
trick ; every conjurer for the last century, has 
smuggled things into loaves and buns. _ I'll beta 
penny your wizard found something for someone 
inside a bun; now confess, didn’t he do that ?” 

“ He did,” replied Lady Murdoch, “he found 
a missing shilling inside a bun.”’ 

“T knew it,’’ said Sir Peter, “ He’s a very com- 
mon conjurer after all, no doubt he had plenty of 
confederates among the crowd, and a regular appar- 
atus on the stage.” 

“You are mistaken,’’ replied Lady Murdoch, 
“The audience was very scanty—a few only 
beside ourselves, and those evidently strangers to 
the conjurer. He had no apparatus—and his 
tricks were done by daylight, a severe test I cam 
assure you, he is extremely clever,” 

“ He may be possibly,” replied Sir Peter, “ but 
what came next ?” 

“ An entertainment in imitation of Woodin, but 
far inferior.” 

“ Did that conelude the entertainment ?”’ 

“ No; we had more magic, and then some very 
interesting dissolving views, called ‘ The Good Old 
Times,’—which are all dissolved now.” 

“ What were they about ?” 

“Pictures of country sports and customs—very 





entertaining.” 
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“And do you mean to say that one shilling 


sdmitted to the whole _ : 
«Certainly ; we paid no more.” 
« Then it’s the cheapest exhibition I ever heard 
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e MILITARY BANKERS. 

“The Duke is quite right,’’ said the General. 

“Jn what?’ asked Lady Murdoch. 

« Discountenancing this practice, so prevalent 
among the junior officers, of borrowing money from 
the messman. ‘The system 1s perfectly ruinous. 
The ‘subs,’ knowing where money is to be had for 
the asking, think nothing of getting into debt— 
losing five or ten pounds a night, for instance, at 
‘blind hookey,” or any other equally creditable and 
expensive amusement. ‘Oh, never mind,’ thinks 
the youngster, ‘our messman’s a jolly fellow, and 
bas always a few pounds to spare.” ”” 

“And a deucedly lucky thing, too,’’ remarked 
an embryo hero, something over seventcen and 
under twenty; “a lucky thing, too. I find our 
messman a regular brick.” 

“Do you?” said Sir Peter. ‘ Define the re- 
semblance, sir, between the functionary and the 
compound of clay and water, burned and kiln-dried, 
in question,” 

“Compound ?” said the Sub, with au uncom- 
fortable notion that the laugh was against him; 
“compound ?—what compound ?” ) 

“The brick,” replied Sir Peter. 
know of what it is compounded ?” 

“The Israelites,’’ said the Sub, who fancied he 
was saying something clever, “ had straw and clay 
to make bricks. I suppose modern materials re- 
semble the Egyptian.” 

“ Wonderfully true !’’ exclaimed Sir Peter. “But 
expiain the pretty little metaphor in your speech, 
How is your messman likened to a brick ?” 

“Tia! ha!’ answered the Sub. 

“Well?” said Sir Peter. 

“Perhaps he would suggest that bricks prop 
up falling buildings,” said Alton Smith. 

“Or sometimes knock down staggering men,” 
suggested Sir Peter. ‘Do you expect your brick 
to be hurled against you some day by the Com- 
mander-in-chief ?”’ 

“Deucedly unpleasant old bore,’”’ muttered the 
Sub, as he walked away. 

“Now,” said Sir Peter, as he watched the re- 
treating figure, “I happen to know something of 
the financial coucerns of that young boy and his 
fellow fools. They are all, every one of ‘em, in 
debt to the messman, who is himself a most ex- 
pensive fellow, and plucks them in every direction. 
Now the officers of one regiment began to find the 

of their messman a heavy tax. The more 
honest among them remonstrated with him, a 
meeting was called, and the messman requested to 
reduce his charges. Of course he demurred ; and 


* Don’t you 


the decision was left to the Adjutant of the regi- | 
men of your calibre seek far worse companions 


ment—a man of most extravagant notions and 
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they were before. I don’t remember whether the 
messman was induced to make a nominal reduction 
ornot, At any rate, the burden was just as great 
as ever. [remember that young Thornton came 
to me as soon as the meeting was over, and just 
mentioned the fact that his messing expenses alone 
for the closing month had been a few shillings over 
and above his pay! And yet that man had to 
clothe himself, and live decently. He could not 
do it. He was getting rapidly and unavoidably 
into debt. There was only one course to pursue 
—borrow of the messman, and then, when the 
debt grew beyond bounds, write home for money 
to defray it. Thus Mrs. Thornton had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of helping to keep the Adju- 
tant and messman on good terms with each other 
—for I fancy the former was completely at the 
mercy of the latter, being deeply in debt to him. 
And there was no remedy. Her boy was as good 
a young fellow as ever lived; but being only an 
Ensign, he had no power over the evil. He had 
his choice of either quitting the regiment or being 
a tax on his friends.” 

“ What did he do?” 

“ Fortunately, an opportunity offered of getting 
out of the difficulty,” replied Sir Peter. ‘The 
regiment was then quartered at a most fascinating 
station for a young man—a locality where balls, 
parties, and pic-nics were the grand business of 
life, and where pretty faces were almost as plenti- 
ful as blackberries, and nearly as easily gathered. 
It happened that one of his brother officers 
was ordered from the midst of this gaiety to Hythe, 
for the purpose of studying musketry; he didn’t 
fancy the change at all; Thornton volunteered to 
take his place; the offer was accepted; he went; 
took a certificate— first-class, I believe—after a 
few months’ study ; and was appointed instructor 
of musketry. Now, was not that creditable in a 
youth of seventeen ? Thornton was only seventeen 
at that time. Another instance I noticed, which 
promised well for him, I thought. Travelling to 
Hythe, he bad a corporal and six or eight men 
under his charge. Two or three of the latter 
seemed disposed to be unruly. When we changed 
carriages—for I had started with him—Thornton 
held out his hand to me. ‘ Good bye, Sir Peter,’ 
he said, ‘we must part company now. I’m going 
with my men—Second-class—to see they don’t 
get into any mischief. Now I'd stake my life on 
that young fellow’s success.” 

“Because he went second-class?” asked the 
Aide-de-camp, sarcastically. ‘ Why, my dear Sir 
Peter, you would predict a Generalissimoship—to 
coin a title—for him, if he-had condescended to a 
third or fourth.” 

“Not at all’’ replied Sir Peter, “ A gentleman 
need not, where there is no absolute necessity, 
seek inferior associates—although, Sir, I fear it is 
often done ; indeed I don’t fear, but I know that 


- Under such management, the result is casy,, than may be met with in even a third or fourth 


'o imagine, 


Matters remained pretty much as | class railway carriage; therefore be consistent in 
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your scorn, and condemning the one avoid the other. when I heard that he was gaining an honest hive. 





































I don’t expect success from the fact of young lihood; even if he had sunk to an inferior posi. 


Thornton being found with his inferiors in posi- 
sition ; probably did my theory rest on that basis, 
I might have hopes of you— You’ ve seen the inside 
of the ‘Cider Cellars,” the ‘ Judge and Jury,’ and 
similar places, I believe.” 

The Aide looked very warm and extremely un- 
comfortable. 

“Eh” said Sir Peter, “ You don’t seem to have 
much to say onthe subject. Eh? Then I'll 
speak for you. I don’t prophecy well for the 
young fellow, as I said before, from the bare fact 
of his travelling second class; but because he 
dared to do what was right.” 

“Do you travel second class yourself, Sir Pe- 
ter?” asked the Aide, saying something as he 
thought very severe and cutting. 

“No, certainly not. I am not compelled to do 
so; financially it is unnecessary. A man, Sir, 
should travel according to his means. If one who 
can afford first class goes second, he defrauds the 
company ; but if a man who can only afford second 
or third, for the sake of ostentation takes first, he 
may defraud his creditors. The former would be 
parsimony, the laiter extravagance. [I condemn 
the one as much as the other.” 

“ A confounded old twaddle” lisped the Aide- 
de Camp, performing a military manoeuvre, and 
beating a retreat. 

“ And what became of the adjutant who might 
have ruined that young Thornton ?’’ asked Lady 
Murdoch. “Like a woman,’ replied Sir Peter, 
“you can’t be happy unless you know who’s dead, 
who's buried, who’s married, how many children 
in the latter case; the proportion of boys and 
girls, and who made the christening robes. 

“ What became of the adjutant ?” repeated La- 
dy Murdoch, laughing. 

“ You want to know who he married, and how 
much money she had; yet’’ continued the old 
man, “that would be a man’s thought, and not a 
woman's. A woman would be much more likely 
to take an interest in the colour of his eyes; 
as if it signified a bit in the long run whether 
eyes were black, or blue, or green.” 

“ Leave marriage alone,”’ said Lady Murdoch” 
“and tell me the fate of the adjutant.” 

“You distinguish between marriage and fate ?” 
replied Sir Peter. 

“ Certainly,— marriage may be, or make, wo- 
man’s fate ; but it forms only an insignificant epi- 
sode in the history of men.”’ 

“A discussion for the future.” replied Sir Pe- 
ter. 

“ What became of the adjutant *’’ resumed the 
lady. 

** Do you want to know ?” 

“ T should not ask, else.’’ 

“ He went to the dogs. His debts accumu- 


tion, I would have taken bim by his hand thes 
and asked him to my table as heartily as if a gor. 
net had been emblazoned on the panels of his car. 
riage. Now the case is different—his acquaint. 
ance can only be ignored.”’ 

“ Why ?” 

“Let it pass. The remainder resulting com. 
pletely from extravagance may be a warning t 
others. I am glad that the Commander-in-Chig 
has noticed this abominable custom of mess bank. 
ing; but his suggestion that the debts incurred 
should be rendered ‘ null and void ’ goes for nothin 
no gentleman would avail himself of that clause. The 
Commanding Officer should be compelled to dis. 
miss the mess-man convicted of lending money to 
the officers.” 

“Why not” said Alton Smith ‘dismiss the 
officer convicted of borrowing ?” 

“ The offience would be connived at,’’ remarked 
the General, ‘and the proof averted in some way 
or other.” 

‘T suppose it would,” replied Sir Peter, “ young 
men are wondrously ingenious in contriving their 
own ruin. 

LOSS OR GAIN. 

“So the workman’s strike is over at last,’ re- 
marked a tall thin man enjoying the patronymic of 
Brown. ‘ You dont know much about it, sir,’’ he 
addressed the general, ‘and you probably,—be 
turned to Sir Peter, ‘‘ dont care much. I am one 
of a large firm and interested in the matter,” 

“And,” replied Sir Peter, ‘ I am also one of a 
large firm, and interested in the matter.” 

“You,” replied Brown, “I really did not know 
that you were in business.” 

Sir Peter smiled, “ only a sleeping partner” was 
the reply. 

** May I ask the name of the firm,” said Brows. 

“Certainly so, Society—the grandest firm of 
any, taker. in its widest bearing from the heads 
down to the many little tails. I belong to the 
firm of “ Society ;’’ I maintain that each partner, 
worker or subordinate, has’a peculiar and special 
interest in that terrible blunder, the workmen's 
strike, a mistake far more disastrous to the mes 
than to their employers, aud resulting in their 
total and complete defeat.” 

“As it deservedly should,” replied Brows, 
“their demands were unjust and unreasonable— 
they had no cause of complaint — the wages 
they received were fair, the amount of labour - 
quired not excessive.”’ 

“T thought the masters struck, wasn’t that #, 
Brown,” Alton Smith asked. 

“ What was the pretext,” Lady Murdoch wanied 
to know. 

“They demanded,” replied Brown to her ladj- 
ship overlooking Alton’s question “a reduction @ 





lated ; he was obliged or permitted to sell out. 
Then he obtained a subordinate civil appointment. | 
His calling was respectable, and I estecmed him | 





one hour in the labour—were to work for 
nine hours per day—and yet receive the pay of te 
that was very just certainly. 
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“Ten hours,” said Sir Peter thoughtfully, 
«Teo hours for a strong healthy man, and our 
miserable dressmakers engage for twelve! From 
eight to eight ! And are glad to get occupation 
ynder those terms. Truly barbarian customs are 
creeping into England! Woman is to be the pack- 
horse, man her lord! Ten hours at five shillings 
per day--a carpenters’ wages ; for the latter occu- 

‘on. Not like the dull wearisome stitching in a 
close room, when the head and heart are aching 
sorely. Ten hours of work enlightened by the 
‘ests and companionship of others! A terrible 
imposition truly ! Why these workmen are be- 
coming Sybarites, we shall have them craving 
silken couches for their wearied limbs next! On 
my honour, were it not for the sake of their un- 
happy families I could wish the strike had lasted 
many a month longer ?” 

« But is that the answer to Mr. Alton Smith,” 
said Rose, “was it the masters who struck or the 
men ?” 

“Aye,” answered Brown, “that’s the thing 
you see. The mischief works on the innocent : the 
women and children starve while the men meet in 
public-houses to drink and discuss. There’s been 
distress enough arising out of this strike—thou- 
sands upon thousands hav’nt bread enough to eat 
—for the worst of it is that those who would 
work dare not, their fellows won’t let them, 
I know many a case of that kind, you remeinber 
Dallas don’t you Sir Peter P” 

“Not by name.” 

“Yes, yes, you must,” answered Brown testily, 
“yes, yes, 1 sent him to you once with’’— 

“I remember,” said Sir Peter, “ a fine looking 
young fellow, with a full blue eye,” 

“ Exactly—well, he belonged to this builders’ 
association, and feeling that he was getting good 
wages, and in a fair way of making a tolerable 
living he married. - After a few months came the 
strike. It was all going out and nothing coming 
ia now, and poor Dallas became terribly cut up 
about it, for he knew well enough that in a short 
time, there would be three mouths to feed instead 
of two, and although one wouldn’t take much, 
perhaps, still how could all that was needed be got 
without money.” 

“Not honestly,”’ said Sir Peter. 

“But my question is not answered,’’ urged 
Alton Smith. “ Did not the masters strike—tell 
us that, Brown ?” 

“It’s a disagreeable question,’ quietly answered 


“Never mind,” whispered Lady Murdoch, 
“we'll have it out by and bye.” 

“He was out of work, Sir,’’ continued Brown 
who would not condescend to hear the interruption 
“for a fortnight, and then he could stand it no 
longer ; his wife was near her confinemeut, and he 
bada’t a sovereign to give her to buy the baby 
clothes, or pay for the doctor, and she wasn’t the 
kind of woman to earn much for herself, being one 
of those timid sort of persons who require to be 
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wound up, and set going by some stronger mind 
than theirown. She had little energy, and that 
little seemed destroyed by their miserable prospect. 
As to Dallas bidding her put her shoulder to the 
wheel and help, he would never have thought of 
such a thing—he was the worker—she should be 
kept like a lady,”’ 

‘‘ Cruel kindness,” remarked Sir Peter. 

“ Quite so,” replied Brown. ‘ However, at the 
end of the fortnight, unknown to his companions, 
he sought and obtained work in a suburb, but they 
missed and traced him, aud then following him to 
his new employment, they pelted him with brick- 
bats, and every missal they could lay hold of and 
dared him at the peril of his life to goon. Day 
after day when he thought they would not find him 
out, he persisted, and day after day they did find 
him out, and compelled him to desist. At last he 
was compelled to give up, but he wouldn't be idle 
he went down to the country, and got something 
to do there. As ill luck would have it, he took 
cold, he came home, hoping the change might cure 
him, but he got worse and worse, it was a case of 
typhus fever. One fortnighht he lay ill, then, he 
was reported dying. And now I'll give you an in- 
stance of a Christian clergyman’s idea of duty, 
While Dallas lay at death's door, this man called to 
see him, but hearing that the case was typhus fever 
he saved his own life, or at any rate escaped the 
risk of infection, by refusing to enter the sick 
man’s room! Dallas died, in this Christian land, 
of ours, without one word of spiritual help or 
comfort !’ 

“ Had that man gone in Dallas would have been 
none the better for the visit,” said Sir Peter. 

“ Well,” replied Brown “I don’t know about 
that ; a whited sepulchre is not likely to send forth 
asweet odour, but still we don’t understand how 
or by what instruments God's power works. That 
parson’s place was by the sick man’s bed, no mat- 
ter what pestilevce lay in the way. However that 
isn’t the question now, I only wanted to point out 
the consequences of the strike. Dallas died leavi 
his wife and an infant of a fortnight old, utterl 
destitute. She poor woman was doubly helpless 
now for how could she work with that poor little 
creature to mind? Every available rag, every 
article she had in the world, was pawned for the 
support of mother and child. During this bitter 
winter that poor child—with a racking, tearing 
cough—has had scarcely the clothing which a baby 
of the better classes would wear on a warm sum- 
mer’s day. But they’re better off now,”’ continued 
Brown, “a lucky chance has fallen to them.” 

“Chance ?”’ said Sir Peter, gravely. 

“But,” said Lady Murdoch, “you have not 
told us, Mr. Brown, whether the masters strack 
work or the men. Now I have sometimes, during 
all this autumn and winter, while I heard the 
builders were on strike, observed houses going 
upward—how was that ?” 

“They were run up by small masters, I sup- 


pose,” said Brown. 
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“ The men did not strike against the small 
masters, then ?”’ Rose asked. 

“Or the small masters did not strike against 
the men,” added Smith. 

“We had,’’ Brown explained, “a lock out. 
We locked out all the men who would not sign a 
document, binding themselves to abandon all trades 
unions for the future.” 

“ Who are ‘we?’” pursued Smith. 

“The large masters,”’ said Brown. 

“Then the large masters had a union ?” Rose 
asked, 

“ And struck.” Smith persisted. “ Ayrton, and 
Sir John, and the General have been saying every- 
where that the masters were wrong. I heard them 
say so at the club.” . 

“TI never presumed to offer an opinion,” the 
general remarked. 

“TI beg pardon—it was the member for our 
borough,”’ Smith explained. 

“ At any rate, Mr. Brown, you had a union, and 
you locked out-—but did not strike—because other 

ple would have a union a!so; and you were not 
satisfied with the terms that pleased the small 
masters. That seems the truth, Mr. Brown,” 
Lady Murdoch said. 

“ That’s the whole truth,’” remarked Smith, tri- 
umphantly. 

“ Who’s that queer-looking person talking to 
Sir Peter? asked the aide-de-camp, fixing his eye- 
glass in his eye, and scanning Brown. 

‘**Pon my soul don’t know,” replied the Sub, 
languidly. ‘* Lady Murdoch is fond of curiosities 
—I should imagine that to be the fossil remains 
of something mercantile.” 

“ Inexpressibly disgusting !’’ drawled the Aide, 
arranging his moustache. 


LURLINE. 


, 


“You were at the Opera last night Sir Peter,’ 
said Lady Murdoch, “how do you like Lurline ?” 

“Much. The music is remarkably pleasing, 
some of the airs quite beautiful, that for instance 
assigned to Lurline beginning “ Ye flowers, that 
strew the crystal tide;” there is an exquisite 
change in the third line, on the word “ wave,” 
follow the opera carefully and you cannot fail to 
catch it. The Troubadour’s song too, “ Trouba- 
dour enchanting,” is very pretty ; a capital pocket 
pistol Rose, every singing young lady should get 
it ; it is not at all difficult—quite fit for drawing - 
room practice—a very available song—the words 
are rather pretty—only rather—but yuu don’t 
expect much in these sort of canti.”’ 

“[T think I can remember one verse,” said 
Alton Smith, drawing near. 

“Of course you can,” replied Sir Peter, “ when 
did you learn it Smith? Come be honest and tell 
us for once.” 

“ How very droll you are sometimes Sir Peter !’’ 
replied Alton, who made a poiut of never taking 
offence if he could help it. 

* But give us the words,” said Rose, for I have 
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not seen the opera, and I shall be glad to know 
something about it. 

“Not seen Lurline! Why I thought everyon. 
had been there,” added Sir Peter, “ Smith wil, 
quite a treat to you—proof sheet— study hip 
well, I don’t doubt that he has it all at his fingers 
ends. 

“‘T wish he would have the words of the Troy. 
badour’s song on the tip of his tongue,” saij 
Rose. 

“ And so I have,’’ added Smith, “ bere they are 
at your scrvice. ° 

Troubadour enchanting, 
When the dew is falling, 
Twilight sunbeams slanting, 
O’er the western tower, 
Neath the shady linden tree, 
At the moonlight hour,— 
Come and sing love’s song to me, 
Gentle Troubadour. 

* There is another verse, much to the same pur. 
pose, but one is sufficient to give you a notion of 
the style.”’ 

“ And who sings that song,” asked Rose, 

“A young woman in a black velvet gown 
trimmed with gold braid,”’ replied Sir Peter, “the 
daughter of a certain German Baron—you know 
the story I suppose, and the legend on which it is 
founded ?”’ 

“Not I,”’ replied Rose, “how should I ?”’ and 
never having seen the opera !’’ 

“Then Smith can tell you,” said Sir Peter 
taking a chair and bidding Alton do the same. 
“Now, go on, don’t be long about it ; we don't 
want a ‘spun out yarn,’” but just a rough sketch 
of the story of this new opera of which everyone 
is talking. 

“The story runs thus then,” said Smith, “ Lur. 
line is nothing more nor less than a water spirit or 
naiad.”’ 

“You're wrong there,” broke in Sir Peter, 
 you’re read up in the shilling book and nothing 
else. The Naiads were inferior Grecian deities 
worshipped by the ancients. Syrens and nir- 
maids are of later date. Germany is the scene of 
Lurlines exploits, she had nothing to do with 
Greece. Lurline is a Syren, a kind of English 
edition of the German mermaid or Syren, the 
Lore Ley, who has been immortalised by Heine, 
one of the best German poets. Heine describes 
the Lore-Ley as a ‘schénste Jungfrau,’ that is to 
say, a beautiful young woman, combing her 
‘goldenes haar’ or golden hair (notice how closely 
the German and English texts runs together) with 
a goldenen kamme, or golden comb. While she 
sings,a ‘gewaltige melodie,’ whereby sho lure 
unwary meériners to destruction. Now that & 
precisely the smiable occupation of Miss Lurliae, 
who however, does not comb her  goldenes bast’ 
with a golden comb, because her hands are better 
employed in sweeping the chords of a golden harp 
—but we'll give her own words as a guarantee 

Now Smith, the romanza, 








her profession. 
Lurline tcils her own story.” 














“Hem!” coughed Smith, who thought it 
looked better not to comply too readily. “Hem! 
{ don’t quite know if I can remember the lines.” 

« Try,” said Sir Peter, resting his hands on his 


knees, and putting himself in an attitude for listen- | 


ing. “Try, you've a capital memory, don’t mind 
the length of quotation now, for I really want to 
Gnd out the similitude between the German Lore- 
Ley, and the English Lurline. Now Smith have 
vou rubbed up your memory ?” 
“ «Perhaps I can recollect a line or two,’’ an- 
swered Smith, I think it begins 
When the night winds sweep the wave. 


“Just so.’’ replied Sir Peter.” 
“ When the night winds sweep the wave,” 


hegan Smith. 
«That's right,’”’ said Sir Peter, “ what are you 


topping for? We don’t intend to criticise the 
ibretto of Mr. Fitzball, that is not our present 
purpose ; all we wish to fiud out, as [ said—or 
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milk, flowers, fruits! A syren would have felt 
herself insulted by such milk and water rubbish ; 


| she would have preferred a well-fed young gen- 
| tleman.”’ 


“Well, let her be naiad or syren,’’ said Alton, 
“T maintain that she was—or is, rather—a most 
amiable young person; and, moreover, we have a 
precedent for a humane mermaid in Grimm’s 


beautiful story, which—” 

“ We can’t stand that to-night, Smith,” rejoined 
Sir Peter, laughing ; but go on with the quotation, 
and let Rose judge of the character of this watery 


heroine. 
“ Yet when "tis calm, 
And naiad charm 
Is hashed and silent as the deep, 
And the marin:r pale 
As his own white sail 
Lies fathoms down in his quiet sleep ; 
Oh then I weep, I weep. 
Father, thoa’rt king of the Rhine.” 


“ Stop,” said Sir Peter, interrupting him. “ You 


must be made aware, Rose, of the parentage of 
the damsel. An elderly gentleman of the liquid 
world had the honour of being her sire; he seems 
to have been a widower, for we don’t hear anything 
of a mother. And a precious old rascal he was, 
too; for he taught his daughter to sing away, and 
lure victims to death by drowning, that he might 
get hold of their goods and chattels, and apply 
them to his own benefit. Now, on once more, 
Smith ; let's get to the end of it.’’ 


“ Father, thou'rt king of the Rhine 


I must repeat the last line, Sir Peter, to make the 
context intelligible,” remarked Smith. 


meant to say—before, is from whence sprang Lur- 
line. Now Smith, start again. He’s off this 
| FE time,” continued Sir Peter, as Smith, fairly plung- 
| ng into the “ Romanza,” began, 
“When the night winds sweep the wave, 
And the white surge forms a grave; 
When yon moon withdraws her beam, 
When the stars no longer gleam, 
Then my wild chords pierce the gale, 
And distract the mariner’s sail : 


Oa the barque planges throngh billow and gloom 
To the Lurlie-Berg whirlpool, its wreck and its tomb.” 


“And Heine’s poem is to the same effect, said 
Sir Peter. Rose, you remember it surely, he 
speaks of ‘Den Schiffer im kleinen Schiffe,’ as 
coming to grief on the rocks, and being swallowed 
up hy the waves, all through his listening to the 
song of the Lore-Ley. Go on, Smith, and let us 
hear some more about this amiable scion of a 
bloodthirsty race.’’ 

“Lurline was anything but bloodthirsty,” re- 
plied Smith. ‘She repented of her lures and 
) wiles,” 
| “Umph! Sinner turned saint! She is not the 

first woman that has tried that game when she 
—_ the prize may be a husband.” said Sir 
eter, 
| “But.” pursued Alton, “as a naiad she would 
| Re shave been merciful and— 


Father, thou’rt king of the Rhine, 
The wealth of the vessel. wreck is thine.” 


“There, didn’t I tell you the old vagabond’s 
motive ?”’ asked Sir Peter. ‘Once more, Smith ; 
we’re all attention.” 


“ Yet thy daughter laments when her task is done, 


And envies the corse she gazes on ; 
The blue sky fades from her troubled sight, 
Around float the shades of her victims white.” 


‘‘That’s enough,” broke in Sir Peter; “we 
don’t want to get into the Maria Martin and the 
Cock-lane ghost style—chains, and sheet, and 
bleeding wound. -Now,”’ he turned to Rose, “ you 
have had a specimen of the poetry, and an opinion 

“Exactly, but I tell you she was no naiad. | 00 the music; the latter subject we'll discuss 
Look at the golden harp, the insignia of the | again by and bye, but now, no doubt, like a woman, 
| Syren; the naiads were always painted with urns, you're anxious to know the story."’ 
| never with harps. You won’t believe Lurline be- |  “* You’re right there,” answered Rose. 
, longed to the Syrens or mermaids, because she | _“ Then you shall have it; 1’ll tell it to you my- 


| has’nt a fish’s tail—but that would’nt have been | self, for Smith is so slow. Lurline, then, is the 
either pretty or convenient for the stage. Crinoline | daughter of the Rhine king, Khineberg—who, as 


wouldn’t sit well over a dolphin’s tail, I fancy. | we have already heard, sends her out (like many a 
Think of Miss Pyne scudding about the stage with | parent of the drier world) to catch rich young men 
such an appendage ! But, man, if you've read —the richer the better for bis purpose, Now, as 
anything at all, you must know that the naiads | She was thus employed, it happened one day that 


a = tremely amiable young people. Look at High o’er the wave, borne in an airy skiff, 
‘he pacific character of their sacrifices—honey, oil, A youthful knight gazed on her from below, 
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She was perched on the top of a rock, be it re- 
membered. Of course, she fell in love with him 
—whieh seemed an unfortunate affair, because, in 
the first place, it was not considered quite comme- 
il-faut for a water spirit to fall in love with a 
mortal, and secondly, because he was thinking of 
marrying a young woman named Ghiva, with ‘ lots 
of tin,’ as he supposes—particularly needed, at 
that time, by this youthful knight. So, you see, 
it seemed extremely unfortunate that, just at that 
time, this water spirit should have taken a fancy 
to him; for when gentry of that sort do take 
fancies, they generally manage to put some spell or 
other on the object of it, whereby Ae goes maun- 
dering about after she, just like a needle after a 
magnet.” 

“ And did Lurline put a spell on the knight ?” 
asked Rose. 

“Certainly ; and in a most orthodox manner— 
by popping an enchanted ring on his finger.” 

“ And what came of it?”’ 

“ He got into a boat, was upset, and drowned, 
as his friends thought ; but, not a bit of that, for 
he lay snugly enough— 

Under e spreading coral, where 

The naiad floats in upper air, 

On bounding wave, with busy hand, 
Snatching the pink shells from the sand ; 


"Tis there he sleeps, ten fathom deep! 
Over his head the lilies weep. 


I can’t follow him through his waking, etc., it is 
enough that he manages to exist, thanks to the 
magic ring down at the bottom of the water in 
Lurline’s crystal grotto, but hearing a requiem 
sung for him by his friends who are passing over 
head in a boat, a strong wish seizes him of going 
aloft again. Lurline sees his wish, and consents 
to spare him for three days. Then come jealousies, 
for Rudolph—that’s his name—has not gone 
home empty handed, Rhineberg having made him 
avery handsome present; and Ghiva who turns 
out to be as poor as himself and twenty times as 
mercenary, gets hold of him again, and he seems to 
be faithless to Lurline, who of course is on the 
point of breaking her heart, and sings all sorts of 
beautiful songs in consequence! But I must get 
to the end. Liurline is evidently a strong-minded 
young damsel, always choosing to judge for her- 
self. So she now takes a journey upwards, and 
suddenly appears before Rudolph, reproaching him 
with his perfidy, and then forgiving him, when she 
is convinced he has done nothing to merit forgive- 
ness. 

“ The story is like La Motte Fouqué’s Undine,” 
said Rose, “the same plan, almost the same 
characters, Lurline in piace of Undine; Rudolph 
for the Knight Huldebrand; Ghiva in place of 
Bertalda, etc.’’ 


“Yes,” replied Sir Peter. “So far there is 


a similitude certainly, but the termination js differ. 
ent. Lurline marries Rudolph; Undine on the 
contrary kills Huldebrand with a kiss, and then 


I very 


glides back again to her own spirit realm. 
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much prefer the termination of Undine. There i, 
something inexpressibly absurd in the idea of , 
water spirit becoming a married woman, and the 
mistress of an establishment.” 

“ And how do you like Miss Pyne’s singing? 
asked Lady Murdoch, rejoining the group. 

“Pell her Smith!’ replied Sir Peter, 
us hear what you think about it.” 

“Charming, most charming certainly,” said 
Smith. 

“Where does the charm lie?” resumed Sj 
Peter. ‘ Where is the chief excellence ?” 

“The style is so good.” 

“ Yes, you are right there, but that is not saying 
half enough. My dear madame (he turned te 
Lady Murdoch) Miss Pyne’s singing is all bat 
perfect, her style as Smith says, is unexceptionable, 
So is her execution, then her intonation is quite 
faultless, she is always certain, never trips in 
her cadences, or bungles at any difficult p 
I consider her equal to any of the Italian singers 
of the present day, she only needs a grand Italian 
name to take her rank among them as a prima 
donna. She deserves the greatest encouragement, 
for she is the only English singer now living who 
excells in her profession. The opera toc is very 
well got up, but they dress the Gnome—a sort of 
Caliban to Rhineberg —more like an Indian hunter 
of the prairies than a gnome. As far as the masie 
goes I consider Santley’s soug ‘The ucctar cup 
may yield delight ;” as one of the best things in 
theopera. Lurlines ‘Scena’ too is very good, par- 
ticularly the prayer, but I must own that I don’t 
like anything of that kind on the stage. The 
Quartett in the third act sang without any accom- 
paniment has a splendid effect, but the musics 
pleasing throughout. It is a pity that it was 
brought out so late in the season. Why, Smith!” 
continued the old man, dropping the subject 
abruptly ; “Your boot is unsewn, look, the toes 
will be out if you walk across the room.” 

“Machine work ;” said Alton, looking dows 
ruefully. ‘Machine work, Sir Peter, always 
coming undone, it is not like hand-work.” 

‘Not so good, eh ?” 

“ Not half so good !”’ 

“Yet I saw a paragraph in the Times the 
other day extolling it, and deploring the fact o 
this source of woman’s labour being cut off, be- 
cause the machine could do it ‘ better’ and 
‘ cheaper.’ ” 

“The ‘cheaper’ I’ll grant said Smith, but the 
‘ better” I deny emphatically.” 

“Why ?” ; 

‘For this reason. In hand work the stitebes 
are to a certain extent disconnected, in mechive 
work on the contrary they all ran into one another; 
the consequence is that if one goes the whole line 
of sewing comes undone, as is the case with mY 
boot, no doubt one stitch was cut, and the rr 
mainder being all dependant on that one went. I 
have heard my sister make the same 
about her petticoats, which have countless terrse® 
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THE GREAT GLOBE. 


of tucks run in them by the machine ; if one stitch 


out comes a yard or two of sewiog at once | 
with the very slightest pull. No, it is not so | 


as hand-work, not one-half so good, but it 
certainly is much cheaper, because the machine 
will do as much in half a minute as a woman 
worker, aud a quick one too, would get through in 
an hour.” 

«“ How practical misfortunes make us!’’ said the 
old man pointing to the boot. “Smith under- 
stands that subject better than any other I ever 
beard him discuss !” 

THE GREAT GLOBE. 

A week had passed, when Lady Murdoch's 
friends once more assembled. 

“Now,” said Sir Peter, “I’ve been to the 
Colosseum, and likewise to another exhibition of 
the kind, and, in point of cheapness, I'll match 
the latter against the former,” 

“But not in quality, perhaps,” suggested Lady 
Murdoch. | 

“And quality, too, Madam. There is one lec- 
turer worth all the money, omnibus hire included. 
By the bye, Smith, why don’t you make these 
vehicles for the million your hunting-ground ? 
Plenty of game in them, I assure you. Don’t be 
afraid of putting your aristocratical toes into the 
straw. A man should go everywhere. Why, 
qesterday, I wove such a little romantic web of 
fiction as I went down, having nothiog better to 
do.” 

“Could not the web have been woven in another 
place ?” asked Rose. 

“Certainly not ; because the thread was drawn 
from a person sitting opposite to me—a young 
girl, she seemed—so young as to be little more 
than a child. Her pallid and anxious look won 
my compassion ; tears seemed to be starting to her 
gentle eyes; there’ was, or appeared to be, a 
tremour round lr mouth. She was evidently 
very pour, for her black stuff dress was worn, and 
so was her crape bonnet. I speculated on her 
history ; my speculations were upset by the sight 
of a wedding ring on her finger! ‘this added to 

the romance of her story. Broken hearted about 
a dying husband, I thought ; going to see him, no 
doubt, not knowing whether he will be alive or 
dead — poor young creature! On rolled the um- 
nibus. As we got into Tottenlam-court-road— 
for we were going that way—my heroine became 
more animated. When we reached the middle, or 
thereabouts, she was positively excited. Alas, for 
all my romantic ideas! ‘ Shoolbred’s!’ was her 
cry, in such a shrill and ccckney accent. ‘ Shool. 
breds—stop him, will you!” Away flew the dying 
husband—the weeping by the bed—last faint words, 
&c.—for my web had run so far! She was only 
G0lng to Shoolbred’s after all—perhaps for a yard 
of calico.” 

“Bat the tears in her gentle eyes ?” said Rose. 

“A cold in the head, to be sure,” replied Sir 
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notion, by the bye, because you can take in more 
of it at once.” 
' You mean the Great Globe ?”’ 

“Yes; but the Great Globe forms only a very 
small portion of the entertainment. You have 
besides a diorama, containing forty-four views of 
the Rhine; another of Japan; a third of China, 
containing twenty-six tableaux; a fourth of the 
war in India; anda fifth of ‘A new grand Diora- 
ma of the Tour through India, and the Indian 
campaigns.’ This is the best of all, being com- 
posed of twelve views of Bombay, Ceylon, and 
Madras; twenty-four of Bengal; thirty-six of 


' 





Upper India; and four of the Sikh States and the_ 
Punjaub. Add all these up together, and you will 
find that you have 146 dioramic views, besides 
three lectures on the Great Globe—and all for one 
shilling.” 

Quantity instead of quality, I fancy,’’ remarked 
Smith. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” replied Sir Peter ; “ the 
views are good, the descriptive lecture accompany- 
ing each passable—if the lecturers would only 
mind their grammar, and not drop a// their H’s.”’ 

“You are unconscionable, Sir Peter,’ said 
Rose; “how will they afford to give you the H's 
as well for a shilling *” 

“I'd pay them a penny for the use of ‘em,”’ 
replied Sir Peter. 

“And it would be a penny wasted then. 
Sure they’d not give you many for a penny.” 

“Other people would pay the same,’ said Sir 
Peter, “‘and thus increase the subscription.” 

“People won't buy what they don’t want,” 
rejoined Rose. ‘* Maybe not one out of twenty 
among the audience would use the letter them- 
selves, and, Sir Peter, you may be sure they never 
miss it in the lecturer.”’ 

“She’s right,” said the old man. “ We—the 
English nation, | mean ~make a great fuss about 
pronunciation, laughing at the Irish brogue, dis- 
approving of the Scotch accent, deriving great 
merriment from the attempts of foreigners to make 
theiselves uu erstood in our language, while all the 
tiuie no tongue is so completely murdered as Eng- 


| lish by the English people. I was in a shop 


yesterday, and saw the meeting between two ladies 
——at least they-wore the dress belonging to that 
class. ‘What a ’ortid day,’ said one. ‘Too ’ot 
all at once,” replied the other. ‘’Ow’s Emiar ?” 
asked the first. ‘ She ’as an uncommon bad ‘ead- 
ache, owing to the ‘eat. ‘And Mariar and 
Juliar?” I did not wait to hear the bulletin of 
Maria and Julia, but left the two silk-robed friends 
to discuss family affairs under the paucity of H's 
and redundancy of R’s.’’ 

“ You said the lecture on the Great Globe was 
good,’’ remarked Lady Murdoch.”’ 

“Certainly; the lecturer is a well-read man. 
His lecture is given clearly and distinctly; he 
makes you understand the subject because he un- 
derstands it himself. His account of Suez and 





Peter. “But now for my exhibition in Leicester 
Square—the world turned inside out—a capital 


Panama tallies with what Trollope says in his 
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‘West Indies and Spanish Main.’ If you want 
to get a good notion of the canal question, I would 
recommend you to read that work, where the 
subject is fully discussed.” 


BURIAL OF LORD MACAULAY, 





“T’ll go and see the Great Globe first,” said 
Lady Murdoch, “and then take Trollope after. 
wards,” 
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Why toll the bells of that great Abbey ? Hush! 
All reverently enter, solemn sad, 
The sacred edifice—the cemetery, 
For ages past, of the illustrious dead : 
That muffled knell a world-wide requiem chants 
For one illustrious in the rolls of earth, 
Illustrious more for immortality. 
Here comes the funeral of his mortal part, 
Slow through the damp cold cloisters, up the nave, 
By almsmen, canons, choristers, and deans, 
Awe-struck, deep sorrowing led ; the bearers 
Men of mark, renown; while surpliced choristers, 
Devoutly sweet, grave solemnising sing, 
“TI am the Resurrection and the Life.”’ 
The choir now reached, the solemn chant soft swells, 
“ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place.”’ Now 

high, 
Reverberating through the lofty aisles, 
The anthem, “ Blessed ever they that die 
All trusting safe in God,” rolls grandly sweet, 
While thousands chime ‘“‘ Amen.’”’ The coffin now, 
Borne slowly to the grave; a circle round, 
The mourners, bearers form ; robed priests apart 
Upon an eminence, devoutly sad ; 
And figures, draped in black, o’erwhelmed with 
grief, 
Lone, weeping from above; while from the dark, 
Cold sepulchre, a mournful anthem comes, 
“* Man that is born of woman,” blending soft, 
Till now in Handel's Funeral Anthem lost, 
Triumphal high in. rapt consoling strains, 
*Mong organ-thrilling notes, and voices blent, 
“ His body buried is in peace, his name 
Liveth for evermore.”’ 
The honoured dead ! 

Who, this one, conquered now by stroke of death, 
Yet living in immortal youth; the great 
In science, literature, aud art ; the high 
And titled ones of earth all honouring 
That new.made grave? Into that open tomb 
Gaze reverently, with holy awe, and read 
Upon the emblazoned coffin-lid, a name 


His sympathising harp to charm the world; 
Lies there, in form and semblance, in his shroud, 
A withered, stiffened corpse; yet through all time 
The increasing glory of his genius shall 
Light up the earth with holier radiance pure, 
And in men’s hearts, affections, dwell; his words, 
Like purple fruitage, ripe from golden fields, 
The food of men and gods. ) 
Come, let him sleep 
At feet of mild and gentle Addison, 
Whose name he worthily honoured ; close by Parr, 
More learned than he, though mental work there's 
none 
To garnish bright his fame; by Sheridan, 
More gifted still, who friendless died, forlorn ; 
By Johnson, Garrick, overlooking all 
The poet Campbell, whom in life he knew ; 
Near Chaucer, Spenser, Beaumont—kindred souls; 
By graves or monuments surrounded sad, 
Of Mason, Dryden, Milton. Prior, Gay, 
Of Cowley, Butler, Congreve, Pope—all hail ! 
A goodly number of immortal men, 
Calm, silent, waiting each his high reward ! 
Come, let him sleep within that gloomy aisle, 
With walls so cold and cheerless, blackened deep 
From dust of centuries, yet eloquent 
Of death; ’tis but his mortal part in state 
Lies damp, corrupting there. Yet, still around 
The yawning unclosed grave the mourners weep, 
And linger fondly, gazing on the dead ; 
Each look the last—they mourn in death to part 
Thus from his mortal frame, to them endeared 
By converse brilliant, high and holy thoughts, 
| Immortal themes of beatific truth. 
Yes! Great men weep: grand, touching, solemn 
sight, 
Best, highest tribute to departed worth. 
| Our tears let us then mingle sad with theirs, 
| And sympathising grieve ; and while we gaze, 
| Rapt, upwards, now with tearful eyes, mark well 
_ That handwriting bright upon the wall, and read, 





|“ Weep, weep no more, for his immortal part 


Whose fame now fills the world—‘ Macaulay !” | In bliss hath joined the spirits of the great, 


Weep, 
Weep, weep !—the orator, philosopher, 
Rare gifted essayist, practically deep, 
Yet ever gorgeously beautiful ; 
Historian, learned, accomplished ; bappy poet, 
Who hit the key-note of the age, anfl struck 


To live a long, eternal, happy life 
Of purified existence, holy joy ; 
Him imitate in all that’s good and great, 





That ye, like him, may wear the immortal crown, 


_ And friendships lost on earth resume in heaven!” 


° James C, GuTurie. 
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SECRETS AND SORCERERS. 


From the days when the Egyptians performed 
their wonders before the great and mighty Pharaoh 
up to the present time, sorcerers, fortune-tellers, 
jugglers and conjarors have flourished. There 
seems to be some natural element in the human 
mind inclining it to the marvellous. People like to 
be cheated—if the cheating does not lay too heavy 
g tax on the pocket. Economical mysticism is a 
t source of amusement. Human nature 
certainly takes very kindly to the marvellous: 
Hence the belief in ghosts; spirit rapping ; pro- 
phetic visions and warnings vouchsafed to dirty 
old women of doubtful honesty and sobriety. The 
weakness of some people, sensible enough on other 
ints as to these “‘ wise women,” is almost in- 
credible. The following is one instance : 

A respectable tradesman’s wife had put away 
her rent with cne or two articles of value, trinkets 
and receipts, into a box which she consilered safe, 
as to lock and fastening. One merning the box 
was broken, and the contents gone. A variety of 
circumstances made her suspect certain parties 
who were then living in her house, further inves- 
tigation confirmed these suspicions. Now what 
did she do? Instead of sending these persons 
away at once, she went to consult a fortunc-teller. 
Stating her case, and of course, being sucked of 
all the information the fortune-teller required, she 
asked what she must do. 





“The thieves are in your house,’’ said the wise | 


woman. 

A look of intelligence passed between the robbed 
and the friend she had brought with her. ‘ How 
did you know that ?” asked the latter of the fortune 
teller, forgetting that she had herself betrayed the 
suspicion in conversation. 

“The cards told me,” said the wise woman 
shuffling a very dirty pack she held in her hand. 
“Tread it in the cards. Look here: diamonds, 
that means money; the ace of clubs that stands 
for the house; knave, king, queen; cut club 
again and diamonds; why it’s plain as readin’ of a 
book, they is in your ‘ouse !’" 

The victim and friend looked with wonder on 
the wise woman, although they did not exactly see 
the way in which her wisdom worked, or followed 
very clearly the circuitous route by which she 
arrived at her conclusion. 

“Clubs! and the three o’ arts,’’ said the pro- 
phetess, taking a pinch of snuff, “you ’aint to 
turn ’em out. Spades! the knave for ‘ards! 
You’ll hear more on’t; there’s the ace I d’clare!’’ 

The friends lent ever the mystic card in silent 
awe, waiting for its mighty portent to be unfolded, 

“ Now I sees it all,”’ continued the prophetess 
speaking very rapidly and looking at the greasy page 
from whence she pretended to draw her informa- 
tion, “Now I: sees it all—and if you does as I 
tells you, it ont be long afore you sees the colour 
® your coin agin.” 





The friends nodded and smiled, and nodded again, 
and then listened complacently to the oracle. 

“It ’ont be long afore you sees the colour o 
your coin,”’ she contiuued, cleaning out a short 
clay, with a long pin, then filling, lighting, and 
beginning to puff away. “ But you must doas I 


| tells you, you ’ont be turning on ’em out, but you’ll 


keep ’em and watch ’em, and never say nothink to 
nobody ; there that’s all as I can tell for a shilling 
— if you likes to pay half-a-crown I'll cast your na- 
tivity and rule your planet.” 

But a consultation between the two friends did 
not lead to that result. The loser of the money 
had gained all the information she required. Home 
she went, seeing her golden sovereign (in anticipa- 
tion only) glittering in her box again, while the 
malefactors who had robbed her of her treasure, 
trembled before the eye and arm of justice. 

Probably had she known that the other party, 
also firm believers in the wise woman had antici- 
pated her visit, she might not have placed such 
implicit reliance in the female sex. 

There are tricksters of many kinds. Who has 
not heard of mesmerism, and c'airvoyance, and 
“ thought-reading,’” whereby many people arc 
beguiled ? 

Some years since there was a clairvoyant named 
Alexis. He claimed almost supernatural power. 
He could tell everybody everything they thought. 
The process of this mental conjuring was singular. 
First of all Alexis was sent into the mesmeric sleep 
and while be was in that sleep, one of the spectators 
who wished to be questioned, went to him, sat 
down, and taking his hand, requested tobe furnished 
with the particulars of his own thought. This re- 
quest Alexis obligingly complied with. 

The spectator, however, had to perform a part in 
the show. He had to take a mental journey think 
his way in fact from one point to another, and 
make Alexis tell what he saw at the end. 

Alexis was a Frenchman, and so with waving his 
hands and shrugging his shoulders, and a mystified 
ejaculation of “ Je vois! je vois,” followed by 
“quelque chose,” white, or brown, or green, or 
black, little sometimes, at others big, he managed 
to convince his hearers that he was speaking the 
truth, and saying something very wonderful. That 
was one kind of conjuring. Alexis next tried 
another. He proposed to be able to read any 
word, put into any envelope. The word was tobe 
composed of four !ctters, each letter being an inch 
and a quarter in length. The trick succeeded for 
some time, until one provoking spectator—an un- 
imaginative sort of person, thoroughly matter-of.- 
fact suggested as a bare probability that Alexis 
might bave seen the letters through the envelope. 
The former were big according to stipulation— 
envelopes are often thin; great big black letters 
can be seen through thin envelopes; it does’nt 
‘need a seer to know that. But this spectator was 
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determine d to test Alexis supernatural vision. A 
word was chosen, the letters of the regulation 
size, they were placed in the envelope sealed and 
given to Alexis. Now came all the mummery and 
charlatanism. Alexis rubbed the envelope to his 
forehead over and over again, expecting the super- 
natural revelation! At last he ventured to name 
one letter of the word. It was wrong! So were 
the second, third, and fourth! Alexis was com- 

etely at fault. All his supernatural wisdom had 

n scared away by a small piece of white paper. 
In fact the word of four letters had been carefully 
placed in an inner covering, and then sealed up iu 
the envelope. Of course the double paper baffied 
the performer; his supernatural vision could not 
pierce though a double sheet of writing paper ! 

Poor Alexis was “ au desespoir.”” What could 
hedo? Nothing but rub his eyes as if to excite 
sciutillations of the supernatural, and wave his 
white hands and look like a Frenchman at a non- 
plus. 

Another case occurred, where a woman was the 
clairvoyant. Here, as with Alexis, the audience 
were invited to question the supernaturally gifted. 
A lady undertook the office. She was a hard dry 
chip of a woman, was this lady, 4 person who 
made it her habit to see with her own eyes, and not 
with other peoples; she had a will of her own 
moreover; she never was carried away by any 
fanaticism or foible of the day. Ifthe world 
went crazy for atime that was no reason why she 
might not retain her senses. 

The following is the verbatim report of this 
strong minded woman’s interview with the clair- 
voyant : . 

Questioner: ‘Am I married or single ?”’ 

Clairvoyant readily : ‘“ Married.” 

Questioner : ‘“ From whence did I come *”’ (No 
one in the room knew that). 

Clairvoyant : ‘‘ Can’t say.” 

Questioner: ‘“ Have I any children ?” 

Clairvoyant: ‘‘Can’t tell.” 

The questioner departed, satisfied that she had 
not met with a seer this time, at any rate. 

Another case may be mentioned of apparent 
singularitu, but easily explained. 

One of the patients of a mesmeric hospital had 
predicted that at a certain hour on a certain day 
she would be attacked with an epsleptic fit. She 
was, it may be remarked, an inmate of the hospital 
in consequence of her tendency to epilepsy. The 
day came, the woman had been in a sound sleep 
the whole day. At the predicted hour she began 
to groan, and then rose slowly from her bed. For 
some moments she seemed in pain, probably fora 
quarter of an hour, this might have continued. Her 
hand was pressed against her side, and she kept 
moving backward and forward. By degrees these 
restless symptoms passed away and she once more 
lay down on her bed. Her seizure was not an 
epileptic fit, it had none of the characteristics of 
that horrible complaint. 
to be an imposition. 


CLAIRVOYANTS. 





But neither did it appear | 





Now even granting the prediction and its 
apparent fulfilment we need see nothing parties. 
larly strange in the circumstance. Its  parallg 
exists in every day life. 

A person is going on a journey. The traip 
leaves early in the morning. The servants of the 
traveller are lazy and careless. Perhaps he hay 
no servants. In either case he depends on himself 
for the rousing in time, and he awakes almost to, 
minute. Now if he had predicted his waking the day 
before, it would have been looked on as a miracle, bat 
because it was nothing more than the material rp. 
sult of a little anxiety, it was looked on only as, 
common occurrence. And so with the mesmerie 
patient. She had become impressed with the 
notion that she must wake at a certain time and 
at that time she did awake. There was no more 
miracle there than in the case of the traveller, 
Why she did not get up and begin to talk, we cap- 
not say ; we don’t quite see why she should groan 
and seem in pain, neither is it our present pur. 
pose to inquire. Mesmerism is not in the as. 
cendant now, it is a thing of the past. Charla. 
tans have made it the medium of imposition, that 
is a pity, because it brings the whole thing into 
disrepute, and prevents careful and impartial in. 
vestigation, which might lead to beneficial results, 

From “ wise-women,” clairvoyants, and others 
who juggle with the brain, we come to those who 
conjure with their hands, cheat you most pleasantly 
while your eyes are wide open—as you think, 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said a conjuror we saw 
lately, “ladies and gentlemen, my aim will be to 
deceive you.’ We admired his frankness, and 
wished the same candour were to be found in the 
world. 

“ And,”’ he added, “ as loug as I can deceive I 
shall amuse you, and when you find me out, you 
will no longer be entertained.” 

Now we like such an impostor as that, and we 
lend ourselves willingly to be deceived. Besides, 
conjuring brings our childhcod back again ; those 
bright old ‘days, when our soriest care was a re- 
turn to school, and our heaviest grief some passing 
trifle of an hour. ‘Then how firmly we be- 
lieved in that wonderful man who shot a wedding 
ring out of a pistol, and afterwards bade us break 
a half quartern loaf in two, when, lo! the ringis 
in the interior ! 

Now sometime since, not very long either, one 
of these conjurors wrote a book, and this book 
was nothing more nor less than a history of his 
life. It has just passed into a second edition, and 
of that we will now speak, for its details are 
amusing, and in some respects useful.* The 
book originally, so says the preface, was writter 
in French, and travslated into English by Lascelles 
Wraxall. We don’t know anything about the 
latter gentleman, except that his name is placed 
among the contributors to the ‘* Welcome Guest.” 


ad 





*Memoirs of Robert Houdin. Written by himself. 
Chapman and Hall, London, 
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Hondin then, the subject of the memoir, 
was born at Blois, on the 6th day of December, 
1805. His father wasa watchmaker, and to this 
cireumstance Houdin ascribes his inclination for 
mechanism. “I am inclined ’’ he says, “ to be- 
lieve that I came into the world with a file or a 
hammer in my hand, for, from my earliest youth, 
these implements were my toys and delight. I 
learned how to use them as other children learn 
how to walk or talk. 

His father however did not care to encourage 
this mechanical taste, he destined his son to a 
more profitable and honourable calling than that of 
watch maker, and therefore sent him to college at 
Orleans. Here however the ruling taste became 
prevalent. His play hours were spent in making 
mousetraps, snares, gins, &c., of ingenious mec- 
hanical contrivance. 

One of his earliest performances was a machine 
for raising water by means of a pump made almost 
entirely of quills. A mouse was the main spring 
of this machine being “ harnessed like a horse 
and setting the whole in motion by the muscular 
strength of its legs.” But the poor little mouse 
was too weak for the task assigned to it. “If I 
had only a rat!’ said the boy. Rats were not so 
easily taken as mice, nor so easily handled when 
taken. A fortunate circumstance though gave 
him the chance of getting a rat. The same thing 
might have happened to fifty other boys, and not 
one of them would have known how to turn it to 
account. In that lay one great element of his 
future success, he knew how to turn every cir- 
cumstance to account. In that might lie the-suc-- 
cess of many a one, if he could only be taught to 
believe as much, and act on the belief. 

But the circumstance which occurred to Robert 
Houdin was as follows. He had been caught in 
the act of breaking bounds by the monitor, (this 
happened at the Orleans College,) and was in con- 
sequence sentenced to twelve hours imprisonment. 
He writes :— 


I knew that at nightfall the rats used to come from 
an adjacent church into the cell where I was confined, 
to regale on the bread-crumbs left by prisoners. It 
was 4 capital opportunity to obtain one of the animals 
I required ; and asI would not let it slip, I straightway 
set about inventing a rat-trap** My only materials were 
a pitcher holding water, and, consequently, my ideas 
were confined exclusively to this. I therefore, made 
the following arrangement. 

_ I began by emptying my pitcher ; then, after putting 
in a piece of bread, I laid it down so that the orifice 
was on a level with the ground. My object was to 
attract the victim by this dainty intothetrap. A brick 
which I dug up would serve to close the opening, but 
as it was impossible for me in the darkness to notice the 
exact moment for cutting off the prisoner's retreat, I 
laid near the bread a piece of paper, which would 
rustle as the rat passed over it. 

As soon as night set in, I crouched close to my 
pitcher, and holding the brick in my hand I awaited 
with feverish anxiety the arrival of my guests. 


More than an hour passed. The boy still kept 
up his strange watch. The rats came out one by 
one from their hiding places, leaping in the dark- 
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ness close to him,’ Still he did not move lest the 
noise might scare them. At length the paper 
rustled, he knew that his victim had passed over 
it} and entered the pitcher, he had succeeded in 
capturing one of these loathsome vermin. 

I laid the brick on the mouth of the pitcher directly, 
and raised it up; the shrill cries inside convinced me of 
my success, and I began a paean of triumph, both to 
celebrate my victory and to frighten away my prisoner’s 
comrades. 

Soon after this, the period of his incarceration 
having terminated, the porter came to release him. 
Houdin’s anxiety now was as to how he should 
secure the rat. The porter helped him in this by 
fastening a piece of twine to one of its hind-legs, 
and thus continues the boy “burdened with my 
precious booty, I proceeded to the dormitory, 
where masters and pupils had been asleep for a 
long time.” Now came another difficulty, for he 
had not only to secure but to hide his prize. He 
was completely puzzled how to effect this, when a 
bright idea occurred to him, this was to thrust the 
rat headformost into one of his shoes, but his 
mode of operation and the disaster resulting from 
it can best be described in his own words. 


After fastening the twine to the leg of my bed, I 
pushed the shoe into one of my stockings, and placed 
the whole in the leg of my trousers. This being ac- 
complished, I believed I could go to bed without the 
slightest cause for apprehension. The next morning, 
at five exactly, the inspector took a turn through the 
dormitory to arouse the sleepers. 

“ Dress yourself directly,’’ he said, in that amiable 
voice peculiar to gentlemen who have risen too soon. 
I proceeded to obey, but I was fated to dire disgrace ; 
the rat I had packed away so carefully, not finding its 
quarters airy enough, had thought proper to eat 
through my shoe, my stocking, and my trousers, and 
was taking the air through this improvised window. 


This damage brought the whole matter to light. 
A severe reprimand from the head master of the 
College was the consequence, and he was only for- 
given on his promising to give up his passion for 
mechanics and apply himself excusively to study. 
The promise, and the consequent relinquishing of 
his apparatas cost him many a pang, but his word 
was given and could not be withdrawn. At eigh- 
teen he left College, and then, no longer fettered 
by a promise the ruling passion returned. The 
above particulars are unimportant save as an 
amusing idex to the general characteristics of the 
future conjuror. - 

The first exhibition of conjuring he witnessed 
was that of Dr. Carlosbach. The performer was 
nothing remarkable, but the performance made a 
great impression on Houdin. Soon after this to 
“please his father, Robert turned his attention to 
the profession of the law, and for one year held 
the situation of clerk, but the occupation did not 
suit him, and he gave it up. But his mechanical 
genius was not to be restrained, even in the 
lawyer’s office it had been displayed in the con- 
struction of a birdcage, the main contrivance of 
which is thus described : — 

At one spot was a perch, near which the sugar and 
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seed- glass displayed their attractions; but no sooner, 


had the innocent canary placed its foot on the fatal 


perch than a circular cage encompassed it, and it was’ 


kept a prisoner until another bird, perching on an ad- 
joining piece of wood, set loose a spring, which delivered 
the captive. 

This contrivance probably met the master’s eye, 


for we find him very gravely entering on the sub- 
ject with Houdin, and informing him of a fact 
with which the young man must have been quite 
well acquainted, i.c., that while he would make a 
very ordinary clerk or lawyer, he might become a 
very excellent mechanicien. A consultation on 
this subject with the young man’s father, induced 
the latter to consent to his son turning his at- 
tention to mechanies. 

IIe set out for Blois at once, and began his 
lessons in watch making. One evening he went 
into a bookseller’s shop, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a “‘ Treatise on clock making,” the book- 
seller by mistake gave him a volume entitled 
“Scientific Amusements.’’ He opened it, and 
found that it contained “ The way of performing 
tricks with the cards. How to guess a person’s 
thoughts. To cut off a pigeon’s liead, to restore 
it to life, &c., &c.” Delighted with the work he 
poured over the pages eagerly, and to use his own 
words “saw laid bare before me, the secrets of an 
art for which I was unconsciously predestined. 

The new study, “ sleight of hand,’’ now occu- 
pied every spare moment. He mastered the 
“trick of the balls,” i.e., keeping a certain number 
suspended in the air at the same time, easily ; then 
he applied toa man living at Blois, who followed 
the different trades of corn-cutting and juggling, 
and agreeing to give him the sum of ten francs 
was to be initiated into the art of juggling. In 
less than a month he knew more than his master, 
with the exception of corn-cutting, ‘‘ the monopoly 
of which,” he says, “ I Jeft to him.” 

Sometime afterwards, accident threw Houdin 
into the society of Conjuror Torrini, who taking a 
fancy to him, persuaded him to become his travel- 
ling companion. The proposal was extremely ac- 
ceptable to Houdin, who agreed willingly. 

Torrini was an adept in the art, and offered to 
initiate Houdin into all its mysteries. The follow- 
ing was apparently his most wonderful performance, 
by the explanation of how it was managed, we 
shall see that the principal wonder lay, in the ease 
with which the conjuror could make up his mind to 
sacrifice twelve hundred francs. 

The story is asfollows. Torrini had to perform 
before Pope Pius VII. Now as conjurors don’t 
perform before popes every day, Torrini wished to 
startle his holiness by some most astounding feat. 
He ransacked his brain, thought over all his former 
exploits, tried to imagine or invent new ones, 
but nothing could he either invent or remember 
worthy of the notice of the Pontiff. Torrini was 
in despair when a lucky circumstance occurred, as 
in the case of Houdin and the rat, he saw that he 
could turn it to advantage. It was this, we quote 
his own words :— 





On the day prior to the performance, I was jn the 
shop of one of the first watchmakes of Rome, when a 
servant came in to ask if his Eminence the Cardinal 
de ’s watch were repaired. 

“Tt will not be ready till this evening,” the watch. 
maker replied; “and I will do myself the honour of 
carrying it to your master myself,’’ 

When the servant had retired, the tradesman said 
to me: 

“This is a handsome and a capital watch. The 
Cardinal to whom it belongs, values it at 10,000f£.; for 
as he ordered it himself of the celebrated Breguet, he 
fancies it must be unique of the kiud. Strangely 
enough though, only two days ago, a young scamp, 
belonging to this city offered me a precisely similar 
watch, made by the same artist for 1,000f.”’ 

While the watchmaker was talking to me, I had 
already formed a plan. 

“Do you think ?”” I said, “ that this person is stil] 
inclined to dispose of his watch ?” 


The answer being in the affirmative, the watch 
maker was sent in search of the owner. The 
latter was easily found, the bargain concluded, 
Then Torrini desired the watch maker to engrave 
the Cardinal’s arms on the new purchase, and to 
make it in every respect the fac-simile of his 
Eminences. That evening it was ready, Torrinj 
compared the two watches and could not detect 
the slightest difference. He was now certain 
“ of performing a trick which must produce a de- 
cided effect.” The next day he went to the Pon. 
tiff’s palace. Pius VII. was seated in a large arm- 
chair on a dais, while the Cardinals were near him, 
and the principal diguitaries of the church behind 
his chair, all having assembled to witness and dis- 
cuss the performance. At first seeing so solemna 
conclave the conjuror began to think whether he 
had not been summoned before an Inquisitorial 
synod, whose members were about to question the 
orthodoxy of his exhibition, aud inquire into the 
sources of his power. However the Pope’s 
manner re-assured him, and he began his per- 
formance. After going through several tricks, he 
came to that which he had prepared, aud which he 
— justly felt would throw all the others into tbe 
shade. 


I now proceeded to the trick I had invented for the 
occasion. Here I had several difficulties to contend 
with; the greatest was certainly to induce Cardinal de 

to lend me his watch, and that without asking 
him directly for it, and,¢o succeed I must have recourse 
toaruse. At my request several watches were offered 
me, but I returned them with the excuse, more or less 
true, that, as they had no peculiarity of shape, it would 
be difficult to prove the identity of the one I chose. 

“If any gentleman among you,” I added, “ hasa 
watch of rather large size (this was the peculiarity of 
the Cardinal's) and would kindly lend it to me, I should 
prefer it as better suited for the experiment. I need 
not say I will take the greatest care of it; I only wish 
to prove its superiority, if it really possess it, or on the 
other hand, to marvellously improve it.”’ 


The Cardinal, Lowever, did not seem inclined to 
lend his watch, and Torrini began to fear that, 
after all, he would not be able to perform his 
wonderful trick ; bat the Pope unconsciously aided 
him, by requesting the Cardinal to permit the use 
of the chronometer. The conjurer then made the 








frst trial of its supposed excellence by letting it | 
fall on the ground! Of course it was broken, and 
as if that were not enough, Torrini, to complete 
the work of destruction, stamped on it, and ground 
it into s shapeless mass. The Cardinal was furious 
and well he might be, for there lay his valued 
chronometer in a thousand pieces. The Pope tried 


But Torrini repudiated the suggestion. 
has been no substitute,” he exclaimed, wita perfect 
trath. ‘“ Then,”’ said the Cardinal, ‘“ You should 


have played this unjustifiable trick on some object | 


that might be replaced; for my chronometer is 
unique.” 
Now that was precisely the admission the con- 
jurer wanted, and repeating the declaration, he laid 
icular stress on it. He then requested the 
Cardinal to examine the debris, that he might be 
uite sure the fragments were those of his once 
beloved watch. There was, unfortanately, no doubt 
of this, the arms being plainly discernable among 
the crushed and broken pieces. 


The identity of the watch thus proved, I wished to 
pass into the Pope’s pocket, the one I had bought the 

revious evening. But I could not dream of this so 
ong as his holiness remained seated. Hence I sought 
some pretext to make him rise, and soon found one. 
A brass mortar, with an enormous pestle was now 
brought in. I placed it on the table, threw in the 
fragments of the chronometer, and began pounding 
furiously. Suddenly, a slight detonation was heard, 
and a vivid light came from the vessel, which cast a 
ruddy hue over the spectators, and produced a magical 
appearance. All this while, bending over the mortar, I 

retended to see something that filled me with the 
iveliest astonishment. 

Through respect for the Pontiff, no one ventured to 
rise, but the Pope, yielding to his curiosity, approached 
the table, followed by a portion of the audience. They 
—_ look and look, nothing was to be seen but 

me. 

“I know not whether, I must attribute it to the dazed 
state of my brain,’’ said his Holiness, passing his hand 
over his eyes, “ but I can distinguish nothing.”’ 


Torrini was much of the same opinion as the 
Pope, although be did not care to say so. Passing 
round to where the Pontiff stood, he managed to 
slip his reserve watch into his Holiness’s pocket. 
The Cardinal's chronometer had by this time been 
reduced to a small ingot. ‘Torrini took it up in 
en and showing it to the assembled group, 
said—- 


Now I will restore this ‘ingot to its original shape, 
and the transformation shall be performed during its 
passage to the pocket of a person who cannot be sus- 
pected of complicity. 


Of course it was found in the Pope’s pocket. 
The trick caused a great sensation, but it was too 
costly to be performed frequently ; besides, it was 
very improbable that it could ever be done again 
under such favourable auspices. ‘The august as- 
sembly must have been extremely credulous, or the 

ope’s suggestion of a clever substitute would 
have provoked further investigation. ‘Torrini, it 


TORRINI, 





may be remarked, was ouly the assumed name of 
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this conjurer, who was, in reality, the Count de 
Grisy. 

But Houdin could not live with Torrini for the 
remainder of his life. After a while he left him, 
and returned to his own family at Blois. Here he 
met his future wife, Mademoiselle Houdin. From 
her he took the name under which he became so 


to soothe him, by suggesting a clever substitute. celebrated. Up to this period he was simply 


“There | 


Robert, his father being M. Robert. We have 
called him Robert-Houdin, because he was after- 
wards so well known under that signature. He 
first assumed the double name as a distinguishing 
mark ; eventually it became his patronymic by a 
decision of the Council of State. He says— 


I may be pardoned for remarking that this favour, 
always so difficult to obtain, was granted me in con- 
sideration of the popularity my long and labourious 
toil had gained me while using that name. 


M. Houdin, the father of the bride, followed 
the same trade as M. Robert, the father of the 
bridegroom. He was a watchmaker, and shared 
in his son-in-law’s love of mechanism, urging him 
to carry on his studies in that art. His advice 
was taken, The result was that Robert-Houdin 
turned his attention to “ the principles of a science 
on which he greatly depended for the success of 
future performances—the science, or art, rather, 
of making automata. While prosecuting this idea, 
he hunted up all the old works he could find hav- 
ing any reference to the subject. Some of the 
statements he met with rather astonished him. 
Thus, in one book he read that “ Jean de Mont- 
royal presented to the Emperor Charles V. an iron 
fly, which made a solemn circuit round its inven- 
tor’s head, and then reposed from its fatigue on 
his arm.” 

But a more marvellous fly is ascribed to the 
workmanship of Virgilus, Bishop of Naples. The 
date of this marvellous antomata is not given, but 
the account is contained in an old work entitled 
“ Otia Imperatories,” addressed to the Emperor 
Otho IIL, by his Chanesllor Gervais. The chroni- 
cle states that 

The sage Virgilius, Bishop of Naples, made a brass 
fly, which he placed on one of the city gates, and that 
this mechanical fly, trained like a shepherd's dog, pre- 
vented any other fly entering Naples; so much so, that 


during eight years, the meat exposed for sale in the 
market was never once tainted !" 


The above is a specimen of the credulity of that 
age. “ Pass we on now,’’ says the author, “to 
another marvel :” 


Francis Picus, relates that, tr Bacon, aided by 
Thomas Bungey, his brother in religion; after having 
rendered their equal and tempered by chemistry, 
employed the Speculum Amuchesi to construct a brazen 
head which should tell to them if there were any mode 
of enclosing the whole of England by a high wall. They 
forged at it for seven years, without relaxation, but 
misfortune willed it, that when the head spoke the two 
monks did not hear it, as they were engaged on somc- 
thing else. 


Houdin very shrewdly asks ‘ how the two in- 
trepid blacksmiths knew the bead bad spoken when 








they were not present to hear it!” One more 
specimen of the superstition of those dark ages we 
extract. 

Tostat in his “Commentaires sur !’Enode,” states 
that Albertus Magnus, Provincia! of the Dominicans at 
Cologne, constructed a brass man, which he worked at 


continually for thirty years. This work was performed 
under various constellations, and according to the laws 


of perspective. 
When the sun was in the sign of the Zodiac, the eyes 


of this antomation melted metals, on which the charac- 
ters of the same sign were traced. This intelligent 
machine was equally gifted with motion and speech 
and revealed to Albertus Magnus some of his most 
im portant secrets. 


This wonderful machine, however, came to grief, 
for Sir Thomas Aquinas, the pupil of Albertus, 
taking it for the devil’s handiwork smashed it to 
pieces with a big stick, and so put an end to all 
its marvellous revelations. In such literature as 
the above did Houdin (fils) delight. Not that he 
believed the absurdities, but these wild tales 
pleased his taste, and stimulated him in his at- 
tempted production of antomata. 

In 1834 a celebrated automaton was exhibited in 
a room atthe Palais Royal, Paris. It was a duck 
which was advertised to put out its head, “ take up 
its seed, swallow, digest and evacuate by the 
ordinary channels.” Of course, Rohert Houdin 
was one of the first persons to visit this exhibition. 
A short time afterwards one of the wings was 
broken, and the bird was sent to him to repair. 
Glad of this chance, he determined to discover the 
secret of the mechanism by which the automaton 
was made to perform so many different movements, 
The result of his investigation was as follows : 


The trick was as simple as it was interesting. A vase, 
containing seed steeped in water, was placed before the 
bird. The motion of the bill in dabbling crushed the 
food and facilitated its introduction into a pipe placed 
beneath the lower bill. The water and seed thus 
swallowed fell into a box placed under the birds 
stomach, which was emptied every three or four days. 

he other part of the operation was thus effected ; 
breadcrumbs coloured green, were expelled by a forcing 
pump, and carefully caught on a silver salver, as the 
artificial digestion. 


But this was not what it professed to be “ me- 
chanical digestion,” and, continues Houdin the 
ingenious trickster laughed in his sleeve at the 
credulity of the public. 

Theconstructor of this famous duck, was Jacques 
de Vaucanson, born at Grenoble in 1709. He was 
of a noble family, but displayed an early taste for 
mechanism, realising eventually large sums by the 
exhibition of his automata. 

In 1844 Houdin had the good fortune to meet 
with the celebrated antomaton chess player. The 
uarrative relating to it is interesting. We will 
give a summary of the details. First, however, be it 
remarked that he never saw the automaton perform- 
ing. In 1797 a revolt broke out, in a half Polish, half 
Russian regiment stationed at Riga. The leader 
of the rebels was an officer of the name of 
Worousky a man of great talent and energy. The 


AUTOMATA, 








insurgents were successful for a time, but were a 
length defeated in a pitched battle, a great number 
perished, I others being severely wounded, 
Among the latter was Worousky. Both his thighs 
were shattered by a cannon ball, and it was 

with the greatest difficulty that he could m 

to crawl into a ditch, and to hide himself from the 
pursuing soldiery. When night came on he 
managed to get to the house of a physician named 
Osloff who bore a character for humanity. The 
doctor pitied the unfortunate creature who claimed 
his aid, and at great risk to himself, for the offence 
would have been severely punished if discovered, 
he promised to cure and conceal him. But, 


His wounds were serious, gangrene set in, and his 
life could only be saved at the cost of his body. The 
amputation was successful and Worousky lived. 

During this time, M. de Kempelen, a celebrated 
Viennese mechanician, came to Russia, to pay a visit 
to M. Osloff, with whom he had been long acquainted, 
..... This visit was the more agreeable to the doctor, 
as for some time he had been alarmed as to the conse 
quences of the noble action he had performed ; he feared 
being compromised if found out, and his embarassment 
was extreme, for living alone with an old housekeeper, 
he had no one to consult, or to help him. Though at 
first startled by sharing such a secret—for he knew 
that a reward was offered for the insurgent chief, and, 
that the act of hamanity he was about to help in might 
send him to Siberia—still, M. de Kempelen, on seeing 
Worousky’s mutilated body, felt moved with compas 
sion and began contriving some plan to secure his 
escape. 


We must here condense the account as the ex- 
tract would spread over too large.a space. Dr, 
Asloff was a great chess-player, but Worousky 
could always beat him, Kempelen too was invari- 
ably defeated. Worousky always coming off as 
victor. This circumstance suggested the idea of 
the automaton chess-player which was invented 
and executed within three months, unknown to 
the doctor, to whom it was then introduced. The 
first trial of skill between Dr. Osloff and the 
automaton—a Turk the size of life and wearing 
the national costume—took place on the 10th of 
October, 1796. Before beginning the game, 
Kempelen opened several doors in the chest, the 
interior of the figure was filled with wheels, pulleys, 
springs, cylinders, &c., next the robe of the automa- 
ton was raised and the remainder of the figure exa- 
mined. We will now return to the author's 
words, 

The doors being then closed, M. de Kempelen wound 
up one of the wheels with a key he iaserted in a hole 
in the chest ; after wbich the Turk, with a gentle nod 
of salutation, placed his hand on one of the pieces, 
raised it, deposited it on another square, and laid his 
arm on the cushion before him. The inventor had 
stated that, as the automaton could not speak, he wo 
signify check to the king by three nods, and to the 
queen by two. 


The game progressed, and the doctor was de- 
feated. He expressed his surprise, and remarked 
that had he not known to the contrary, he should 
have fancied he had been playing with Worousky. 


The mechanician began laughing and not wishing 








this mystification, 


ing with Worousky. 
voce Pier eee the deuce have you put him then ” the 
said, looking round to try and discover his op- 


t. The inventor laughed heartily. 


i ?”’ the Turk ex- 
«Well! do you not recognise me? 
Pa: holding out his left hand to the doctor in re- 


“tation, while Kempelen raised the robe, and dis- 
eyed the poor cripple stowed away in the body of the 
eo tees wheels, pulleys and cranks occupying & 

rtion of the chest are only a deception. The frames 
st support them are hung on hinges, and can be 
turned back to leave space for the player while you 
were examining the body of the automaton. 

When this inspection was ended and as soon as the 
robe was allowed to fall, Worousky eutered the Turk’s 


body we have just examined, and, while I was showing | 


you the box and the machinery, he was taking his time 
to pass, his arms and hands into those of the figure. 
You can understand that owing to the size of the neck, 
which is hidden by the broad and enormous collar, he 
can easily pass his head into this mask, and see the 
chess-board. I must add, that when I pretend to wind 
up the machine, it is only to drown the sound of 


Worousky’s movement. 


The fame of the automaton spread rapidly. 
During their journey to the frontier, whither they 
were going in order that Worousky might be 
placed in safety as soon as possible, they performed 
at every place through which they passed. Wo- 
rousky travelled in the enormous chest in which 
the automaton was packed. Of course, this mode 
of transit was inconvenient and uncomfortable ; 
but it was a matter of life and death, and therefore 
discomfort and inconvenience were borne willingly. 
They had arrived at Vitebsk, on the road to the 
Russian frontier, when they were startled by a 
message from the Empress Catherine, desiring 
that the wonderful automaton, whose fame had 
reached her royal ears, should forthwith be taken 
to the Imperial Palace, and test its chess-playing 
skill against her own. This was a catastrophe 
which neither Kempelen nor Worousky had anti- 
cipated. The former, seeing that to accept the 
intended honour was to put the unfortunate cripple 
into the most imminent danger, wished to decline ; 
but Worousky would not consent to anything of 
the kind. “ Your ingenious machine,”’ he remarked 
to Kempelen— 

Has already deceived so many skilful persons, 
that I am convinced we shall soon have one dupe 
more. Besides, what a glorious reminiscence, what 
an honour it will be to us, if we can say some day 
that the Empress Catherine II., the haughty Czarina, 
whom her courtiers proclaim the most irtellectual per- 


son in her vast empire, was deceived by your genius 
and conquered by me! 


To Petersburgh then they went. The automaton 
was taken to the palace, and placed in one of the 
Empress’s apartments. 
Catherine came, and sat down to the game. It 
Was going on smoothly, until, suddenly, the auto- 
maton swept all the pieces off the board; the 
Empress had tried to cheat. For an instant, the 
Empress’s brow became clouded ; but an apology 
from Kempelen made all right again, Catherine 


And here,” he said, opening the | 


At the appointed hour | 
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prolong the prelude to so many | declaring herself so much pleased with the auto- 
others, he confessed to his friend that he had really | 


maton that she wished to purchase it. Of course 
this did not suit Kempelen, who said, very truly, 
that the purchase would be of no use, as the ma- 
chine would not work without him. The Empress 
agreeing, he was allowed to depart. Three months 
after, the automaton was in England, under the 
management of M. Anthon. Then it was purchased 
by Maéizel, and takeu to New York. In America, 
however, it was not so successful. Houdin sug- 


| gests that probably Worousky had left it. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


In 1844 we find that M. Houdin was the owner 
of several automata of his own construction. 
These were exhibited in Paris, and were repeatedly 
inspected by Louis Philippe, and the other mem- 
bers of the Royal family. 

But perhaps his most wonderful performance 
was ‘‘the second sight.” To give a clear idea of 
what this was, we turn to his announcement of 
Feb. 12, 1846:— 


In this performance, M. Robert Houdin’'s son, whois 
gifted with a marvellous second sight, after his eyes 
have been covered with a thick bandage, will designate 
every object presented to him by the audience, 


This was nothing more than the clairvoyance of 
Adolphe, Alexis, and others. The way in which 
this seemingly marvellous trick is performed is 
fully explained. It is the result, principally, of a 
good memory ; but the explanation is too volumin- 
ous for extract. It is valuable as unravelling the 
deceit of those who would make clairvoyance a 
mental phenomena. 

The following trick of juggling—not clairvoy- 
ance—performed before Louis Philippe, in 1846, 
seems too marvellous for belief. Houdin tells us 
plainly that it was the result of arrangement ; but 
in this instance he does not explain the arrange- 
ment. ‘The performance took place at St. Cloud, 
a theatre having been erected for the purpose. 
There were three doors in the apartment contain- 
ing the theatre. One of these “ opened on to the 
garden opposite a passage filled with splendid 
orange trees ; the two others, right and left, com- 
municated with the apartments of the King and 
the Duchess of Orleans.”” Sy much of the de 
scription is necessary to make the trick clearly 
understood. 

At the appointed hour, everything being ready, 
the King and Royal family entered the hall. “ All 
my tricks,” says Houdin, “were very favourably 
received, and the one I had invented for the ocea- 


_ sion, gained me unbounded applause. I will give 


a description of it. I borrowed from my noble 
spectators several handkerchiefs, which I made 
into a parcel, and laid on the table. Then, at my 
request, different persons wrote on cards the names 
of places whither they desired the handkerchiefs 
to be invisibly transported.” The King was then 
to select, from three of these cards, the destina- 
tion of the handkerchiefs. One named the can- 
delabra on the mantel-shelf ; that was pronounced 
too easy. Another fixed on the Dome of the In- 
valides ; that was pronounced too distant. The 





third suggested “the chest of the orange tree on 
the right of the avenue.” This pleasing the King, 
he desired that the handkerchiefs might be trans- 
ported to the orange tree chest. And here we 
quote the author’s words, as the clearest explana- 
tion of this very wonderful trick :— 


The King gave some orders in a low voice, and I 
directly saw several persons run to the orange tree in 
order to watch it, and prevent any fraud. 

I was delighted at this precaution, which must add 
to the effect of my experiment; for the trick was 
already arranged, and the precaution hence too late. 

I had now to send the handkerchiefs on their travels, 
so I placed them beneath a bell of opaque glass, and 
taking my wand, I ordered my invisible travellers to 
proceed to the spot the King had chosen. 

I raised the bell: the little parcel was no longer 
there, and a white turtle dove had taken its place. 

The King then walked quickly to the door, whence 
he looked in the direction of the orange-tree, to assure 
himself that the guards were at their post; when this 
was done, he began to smile and shrug his shoulders. 

“ Ah! Monsieur Robert Houdin,’”’ he said, somewhat 
ironically, ‘‘ I much fear for the virtue of your magic 
staff.’ Then he added, as he returned to the end of 
the room where several servants were standing, ‘‘ Tell 
William to open immediately the last chest at the end 
of the avenue, and bring me carefully what he finds 
there—if he finds anything.”’ 

William soon proceeded to the orange-tree, and 
though much astonished at the orders given him, he 
began to carry them out. He carefully removed one 
of the sides of the chest, thrust his hand in, and almost 
touched the roots of the tree before h2 found anything. 
All at once he uttered a cry of surprise, as he drew out 
a small iron copper, eaten by rust. 


Of course the handkerchiefs were inside; but 
enclosed with them was the following written 
statement, of which we don’t quite see the use. 
Indeed, to us it seems somewhat to mar the trick, 
as being an unnecessary interpolation. 

This day, the 6th June, 1786, this iron box, contain- 
ing six handkerchiefs, was placed among the roots of 
an orange tree, by me, Balsamo, Count of Cagliostro. 
to serve in performing an act of magic, which will be 
executed on the same day, sixty years hence, before 
Louis Philippe of Orleans and his family. 


Now, as we said before, we don’t see the object 


of this introduction of Cagliostro as a participator | 


in the trick. The casket, it is true, was sealed 
with that great necromancer’s seal, which Houdin 


informs us had been given to him by Torrini. | 


Perhaps he thought that involved the mention of 
his name and agency. However, we hold that the 
trick should have been allowed to stand alone; it 
was quite clever enough to rest on its own basis. 
We must now conclude our notice of this amus- 


ing book. There are a great many other per. | 








THE DREAM OF GOLD. 


formances described, and the explanation of som 
of them given. In 1847 Houdin came to England 
and performed at the St. James’s Theatre. 4, 
success, as usual, was undoubted. But Houdip 
was not satisfied with the applause of the public 
It was his ambition to excite that of the Quee, 
and Royal family. An opportunity soon occurred 
of his performing before them. 

Sir Arthur Webster had offered his Villa x 
Fulham to the projectors of a féte to be held there, 
the object of which was to provide the funds ne. 
cessary for opening batlis for the poor. Duchesses, 
Marchionesses, Countesses, Viscountesses, and 
grand ladies of all ranks were the patrons of this 
féte, while, at the head of the list, stood the Queen, 
who meant to honour the féte by her presence, 
The entertainments were, first of all a concert, for 
which the singers of the Italian Opera had been 
engaged, and then a divertissement, after which 
came Houdin—a theatre having been erected in 
the grounds for his performance. To his very 
great delight, the Queen not only expressed her 
approbation, but signified her wish to have a per. 
formance at Buckingham Palace. The receipts of 
the festival were enormous—amounting to £2,500, 

After a tour through the Provinces, Houdin 
returned to the continent. A letter from Colonel 
de Neveu, head of the political office at Algeirs, 
begging him to proceed to that colony, and give 
his performances before the principal Arab chiefs, 
once more t.ok him from home. The object of 
the Government—for Colonel de Neveu acted as 
the Government agent—in sending for Monsieur 
Houdin, was that he might expose some of the 
deceits by which the Marabouts and false prophets 
imposed on the people. “ ‘The Government,” he 
says, “‘ was therefore anxious to destroy their per- 
nicious influence, and reckoned on me to do 80. 
They hoped, with reason, by the aid of my experi- 
ments, to prove to the Arabs that the tricks of 
their Marabouts were mere child’s play, and owing 
to their simplicity, could not be done by an envoy 
from heaven.”’ It was in 1856 that Houdin went 
to Algiers. His adventures among the Arabs are 
extremely entertaining ; but we have no space to 
give them. 

At the end of the second volume, Houdin pro- 
mises a continuation of the subject. This, as we 
understand, is to explain many of the tricks and 
performances. We will welcome the book gladly, 
feeling assured, from the specimen before us, that 
we shall have many hours of very pleasant amuse 
ment. 
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(AFTER THE MANNER OF THR “ RAVEN,” BY EDGAR POE.) 


As I lay one night a-sleeping, while the moon her 
watch was keeping, 
And the stars were shining brightly all the 
cloudless heavens o'er; 


Out-wearied and forlorn, with hard toiling since 
the morn, 


And thinking I was born to bad luck for ever- 
more— 
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A nugget of pure gold—worth a million pounds, 


or more ; 
And as I saw it shining, in its bed of quariz re- 
clining, 


What sensations sweet were twiving round my 
bosom’s inmost core ! 


[ stood and gazed upon it, as the light was falling 


on it, 
Like one that’s gone beside himself, and quite 


bewildered o’er ; 


For mine eyes had never seen such a lump of gold, | 


I ween, 


Since a digger I had been; which made me | 


prize it all the more. 


Thus, methought, at last I’d made a rare fortune 
with my spade 

Aud pickaxe—though they’d proved but of 
little use before ; 

And my heart went pit-a-pat, as I stared that 
nugget at, 
While my brains spun in my hat like the tops 

I spun of yore. 


What I felt I cannot say; but I fancied, from 
that day, 
The griping hand of poverty would never seize 
me more ; 
And I vowed within my breast, that the friends 1 
loved the best 
In Old England, should be blest with a portion 
of my store. 


But one dearer far than all, whom mine own I soon 
would call, 
Should find I'd make her cup of happiness run 
o’er ; 
I could give her gold to eat, and, to make her joy 
complete, 
I would scatter at her feet what we mortals so 
adore. 


For it was for them and her that I did that land 
prefer 
Whose hills, and creeks, and rivers all abound 
with golden ore ; 
In hopes that I should find what so captivates 
mankind— 
Though in this we may be blind—on her highly 
favoured shore. 


And I yow’d that the needy, whose garments might 
be seedy, 
Should not, like soulless brutes, be driven from 
my door 
Without a crust of bread; but they should be 
clothed and fed, 
Though, when numbered with the dead, they 
would miss me all the more. 


And the wife or widow left, of her husband's aid 
bereft, 
Should never cross the threshold of the hated 


[ dreamt that I had found, forty fathoms under | 
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While the orphan or the child cast on this wicked 
world, and wild, 
Should never be defiled ; for !’d save the help~ 


less poor. 


| A part, too, should be given to the righteous cause 
of heaven— 
The spreading of the Gospel-light on many a 
beathen-shore ; 
That their wretched sons might be, made from sin 
and error free, 
The God that made them see, and the Saviour 
iniglit adore. 





Thus I would labour hard, without any fee or 
reward, 
Save what my conscience might most willingly 
bestow, 
To make this world appear a second Eden here, 
And life a blessing dear, with scarce a shade of 
care or woe. 


Where Ignorance held sway, and o’erclouded Rea- 
son's ray, 
And tyrant Might should plant its foot upon 
the weak and poor, 
I would devise some plan to assist my brother 
man, 
And remove each curse or ban which the world 
lays at his door. 


| 


But alas! alas! for me, and for those 1’d happy 
see, 
My. dream was like most other dreams—a castle 
in the air ; 
For I speedily woke up, to taste that bitter, bitter 
cup, 
Which all are born to sup—of disappointment 
and of care. 


For when wide awake, I found no great nugget 
underground, 
But a monstrous hole was cut in our old ‘éanvas 
store, 
Through which all I possessed—though with pre-. 
cious little blest— 
Had flown; but, what was worst, I never saw it 
any more ! 


So the world may still roll on, a most miserable 
one, 

For all the good that ever I upon it can bestow ; 

The wish is all I claim, so that Fortune is to 
blame, 

That minds of such a frame nought bat frowns 
are doomed to know. 


But the moral I would preach, and the lesson I 
would teach, 

I would to God the wealthy did ofttines Well 
ponder o’er ; 


It is—-that gold, when rightly used, and not shame- 


fully abused, 
an spam, hath diffused— ut it might make 


Melbourne, nig ew Jon. Hoxner. 





workhouse door ; 
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CHAPTER XX. 


widow of a wealthy manufacturer in the west—a 
Jady of ample means, and a weak constitution, en- 
feebled by sorrow and shaken by suffering, which 
a less pious and heroic Christian would have sunk 
under; but Mrs. Carstairs bore them with the 
utmost fortitude and resignation—as her kinswo- 
man declared. What this thorn in the flesh con- 
stantly reverted to by the widow’s relative, was, 
the lady herself found some difficulty in determin- 
ing, seeing that not only had fortune smiled upon 
Mrs. Carstairs from her birth, but from all the ills 
of life she had most happily been exempted, down 
to her widowhood. Nocloud had marred her do- 
mestic felicity ; and when the partner of her days 
was taken away in a good old age, a son remained 
to solace and comfort her, who for seventeen years 
had been the joy and the pride of his mother’s 
heart. Neither had medical science been able to 
discover the source of sufferings which were the 
cause of so much anxiety to Mrs. Carstairs’ rela- 
tives and friends. And so the poor lady suffered 
meekly, and friends pitied and sympathised, and 
doctors prescribed and were feed—without any 
hope on the part of the invalid herself, who was 
content to live on for her boy’s sake. 

Late in the summer this interesting invalid was 
induced to visit Fentril House, at the earnest 
solicitation of ker kinswoman, Mrs. Riddle. There 
was no mention made of Master Carstairs as an 
accompaniment ; but it was well understood he 
also would come. Of this young gentleman Mrs. 
Riddle also spoke in flattering terms. He was 
exactly one year older than sweet Fanny, and as 
children they had been much attached ; and, indeed, 
the dear boy evinced a decided partiality for his 
elder cousin still; but both were mere children, 
and Mrs. Riddle never speculated upon the future. 
Mr. Riddle did indulge in an after dinner joke 
upon the destiny of his daughter, and hinted that 
Fan might do better than secure the heir of Craig- 
holm for her future husband; but his lady was 
very properly shocked at her husband’s coarseness, 
and wondered how Mr. Riddle could outrage a 
mother’s feelings by any allusion to a parting with 
a beloved child, even at aremote period. 

Fanny had a new outfit, however, and two hours, 
extra practice every day, when the time was defi- 
nitely fixed for Mrs. Carstairs’ visit. Cousin Colin 
liked music; but so did his mamma—and Mrs. 
Riddle was anxious to show Aer how dear Fanny 
was progressing with her musical education. 


@ ° 6 . Py 

I happened to be present at the meeting of the 
friends. Mrs. Carstairs chose a dull, melancholy 
day for her journey, and did not arrive at Fentril 
House until late in the afternoon. 
to rain from morning; but although the leaden 


It threatened | 








It was a depressive, spiritless day 
Mas. Rippxe had a distant relative, greatly prized | Damp being detrimental to ringlets, and taking 
and much respected—a cousin twice removed, the | peculiar effect upon Fanny’s free flowing tresses, 


dissolve. 


we had no walk, and the hours wore more heavily 
on than usual. The bustle of an arrival was 4 
pleasant excitement; indeed, anything which re. 
lieved the monotony of Fentril House was plea. 
surable; even a casualty, I sometimes thought, 
brightened the dull routine of everyday life there. 
Mrs. Carstairs, solemn and gloomy as she appeared 
in her sable plumes and mourning garments, rm. 
ther enlivened the family circle than otherwise: 
and her sad expression and melancholy yoice 
seemed to have quite a cheering effect upon us 
all. 

Cousin Colin was a grave, serious youth, who 
looked as if he had never been a boy, and had been 
ushered into life full grown. This opinion seemed 
to prevail with every one, save his own parent, 
whose reminiscences of her dear boy’s childhood 
were so pleasing that she determined to perpetuate 
its actual existence in defiance of time. Mr, 
Carst: irs’ maternal anxiety and watchful solicitude 
was evidently the reverse of agreeable to her son; 
but the heir of Craigholm was too mindful of his 
duty to the best of mothers to dispute her autho. 
rity, or to resist parental rule. He was of a mild, 
apparently yielding disposition. There seemed but 
one dissenting clause in the bond of unity between 
mother and son—one point upon which both were 
stubborn, although, as usual, the weaker disputant 
had to succumb. The heir of Craigholm wasa 
minor—and a minor, in Mrs. Carstairs’ opinion, 
was a mere infant in leading-strings, incapable of 
acting for himself on his own responsibility—en- 
dowed with all the faculties belonging to humanity 
without power to exercise his own will in any way 
as a rational being. 

Mr. Colin Carstairs doubtless had his own pe- 
culiar views on this subject. He held, “a man 
was a man,” in the face of all opposition, from the 
moment he was out of jackets, no matter whether 
he was of high or low degree, and a fellow being 
heir to a patrimony did not infer that his man- 
man should be wrested from him. Happily, 
the heir of Craigholm seldom asserted his rights as 
a man, and when he did make a declaration of in- 
dependence, it was out of his mother’s hearing ; 
and his manly forbearance with her erroneous doc- 
trines was truly astonishing. Mrs. Riddle pro- 
nounced him a delightful young man, and fervently 
wished her Gilbert possessed some of his many 
excellencies. | Poor good-hearted, roysteripg, 
thoughtless Gilbert was ever getting into scrapes; 
out of which, however, he always managed to come 
scathless—thanks to his father’s gold. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Wuite Mrs. Carstairs and her son were at Fentril 
House, I was greatly surprised to receive a visit 


atmosphere never brightened, the clouds did not | from Mr. Durward ; more especially as I had ob- 
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tained no information of his journey to Scotland. 
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sunless day ; her cough, too, was particularly 


Neither did Winter know of his coming; but a | troublesome at such times. It chanced on one of 


cordial reception awaited him at Fentril House. 
Mr. Riddle was a staunch friend, and his lady, 
ever courteous, could make herself the most de- 

‘shtfal of hostesses. She was fascinating when 
she chose, and apparently sincere. Mr. Durward 

was not the only man who believed that every 
belonging to woman was embodied in 
the lady of Fentril House. ) 

Mr. Durward had come to bid a long farewell. 
He was going abroad—as I feared; and the old 
Parsonage was to be his home no more, I knew 
him to be a missionary at heart, and his active 
zeal and untiring energy fully qualified him for 
his great undertaking ; his life was not dear to 
him, and to spend it in his Master's service was his 
constant aim. To water and dress the cultivated 
soil were too tame duties for his spirit. ‘To seek 
out and bring in the fallow ground, of which other 
labourers in the great vineyard took no heed, and 
to sow the good seed where briars and thorns only 

w, were nobler missions, and he hastened to 
fulfil them. He was going away; Mr. Durward 
was like all the world, unkind. He could go at 
duty’s call, without a thought of the friendless or- 
phan he had promised to protect. How selfish to 
leave home and friends and country—for what ? A 
benighted land, a barbarous people, a lone weary 
pilgrimage; in sooth it was a strange self- 
ishness, but there was no call for him to go,—be 
was useful, honoured, and beloved where he was ; 
he went of his own accord, thereby needlessly 
vexing those who loved him, Was that not un- 
kind? I hesitated to say it was, and yet self urged 
me to remonstrate. When he would be gone who 
would protect, who would counsel? Winter was 
old and helpless as myself; he knew we counted 
upon his guardianship, why was he faithless to his 
trust ? 

Tears—have you nothing for me but tears, 
Mara? and I would have your lot e smiling one. 
Little zirl why is it ever thus with us? Cold, 
thankless heart, that could resist a life-long ten- 
derdess, and could cast affection from it as though 
it were an empty offering. Blind, dreaming heart 
—fluttering, yearning, for what? The apples of 
Sodom, the withering gourd, the deadly upas— 
turning aside from the goodly shelter of the far- 
spreading oak, to wander by the shores of a dead 
sea, rejecting the fruits of Paradise for dust and 
ashes. Why is it thus? and wherefore ?—We 
parted ; his last words were a prayer for me. A 
prayer to which there was no respouse—to which 
my heart was silent. Grant not her heart’s de- 
sire ; but keep her from idols.—a last farewell, a 
parting kiss, as of old, and he was gone—gone in 
the silence. 





CHAPTER XXII, 


Tue weather had a singular effect on Wiuter’s 
temper, and she was invariably cross on a cloudy 


_ these unfortunate days I had an opportanity of 
visiting her. There was no sunshine, not a speck 
| of blue; the wind wailed in the woods, and the 
| trees shed their leaves at the feet of departing 
| summer. Nature wore a fanereal aspect, and I 
knew it would be one of Winter's bad days. Re- 
solved to make the best of it, I put on a cheerful 
face, and hurried along to meet my old nurse. She 
was not at the window, as usual, but, remembering 
that she was not aware of my coming, I thought 
lightly of it, and marched boldly in. Briton, a 
favourite dog of Mr. Durwent’s, and his parting 
gift, gave me a boisterous welcome; but Winter 
received me distantly. I pretended not to notice 
any change, and inquired with affectionate solici- 

tude, after her health, abused the weather, and 

grumbled at the wind. It had suddenly changed its 
course, and from wailing and warring in the woods 
had taken to blustering with hapless pedestrians, 
and whirling dust into their eyes. 

The weather wasn't of no consequence,” Winter 
said, “and th2 wind wasn’t more unkind nor more 
changeable than some folks she know’d. I beg- 
ged Winter not to be cross, and reminded her she 
was the only friend I had uow. This appeal failed 
in its effect, and seemed to exasperate Winter. 

“ What’s the good of being a friend to them as 
won’t make no return ?” she asked; “the best on 
us gets tired in time.”’ 

“ Are you, too, thinking to forsake me, Winter?” 

“ Tt ain’t safe to try human nat’ur too far, Miss 
May.” 

“ What have I done ?”’ 

“ Gone and despised them as you'd best have 
thought more of, that’s all, Miss May.” 

* But, Winter——”’ 

“ Nay, thee needn't say ought, Miss May; I’ve 
my opinion, and it ain’t your’n; but I wish you 
hadn’t been left to alorn old woman’s care as don’t 
have no say.” 

“Winter, you do not understand—” 

“Peace, child; it’s thee as knows nought. 
Thee’d think more on true friends if thee did.” 

‘Friends are all alike—selfish, unkind, fickle— 
a dog is more faithful.” 

“ Hey day, have we come to this on’t already ; 
folks who get high-minded had best not be left to 
try ’emselves,” 

Briton came and licked my hand, and looked up 
at me with his mournful eyes as if he sympathised 
with my failing. I was displeased, and spoke © 
bitterly, despite my amiable resolutions to bear 
patiently with Winter's ill humour. Wiuter did 
not, however, as usual, give in; and I could not 
leave my old uurse in anger. She did not offer to 
goa part of the way back with me, although 
Briton stood ready at the door, but sat knitting 
quite indifferent. A turn of the east wind had 
frozen the partial thaw, again Winter was more 
abdurate than ever. I could meet conciliation 








half way—a glance, a smile, a single kind word, 
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could subdue and soften me in my most implacable 
mood—but to have to make concession, unasked, 
unaided, was a hard task, and Winter knew it. I 
went up close to her to say good-bye ; she knitted 
on withour taking any notice. 

“TI may not be back for a long while, Winter.” 

No answer—the needies clicking against each 
other, and the nimble fingers plying them with re- 
doubled speed. 

“T shall see you at church?” 

“Tm a-going a journey.” 

“You, Winter ? Where, when ?” 

“T ain’t made up my mind.” 

“ Are you tired, living here, Winter ?” 

“Sick on’t; I can’t abide this place ; and there 
ain’t no call why I should go against my mind to 
please other folks, Miss May. 

“ Of course not, I should be very sorry if you 
did, Winter.”’ 

“ There's a time for everything, Miss May, and 
it’s come to my time to mind myself—folks as can 
do without friends don’t want "°em—happen some 
day you'd be glad enough to get rid of me when 
you think you can look arter yourself—leastways, 
that’s how you does. And we ain't all saints like 
Mr. Durward. I ain’t.” 

“T'll come on a sunshiny day next time, 
Winter,” 


“That won’t make no odds, Miss May. My 


hearing ain't good for fine speeches now, Miss 
May ; you’ve show'd wot you can do to friends, 


and wot’s done can’t be mended.” 

“Leave me then, Winter, in peace, at least if 
you will go—and no one shall make any unwilling 
sacrifice on my account, if I can help it.” 

“They'd best not, Miss May.” 

And this was Winter, who could speak thus— 
Winter, who had ever been kind and faithful, and 
had promised never to leave me—what a world it 
was of change—I was wellnigh weary of it. 
Winter insisted I should take Briton (she had her- 
self to mind), and, to humour what I considered an 
odd whim, I called the dog after me. She held 
out to the end, shook hands with great formality, 
and never once came to the window to nod while 
I was in sight. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WinTzx was not in her accustomed pew on Sunday 
—a week passed, and I had no opportunity of 
seeing her, for an accumulation of duties kept me 
fully occupied. Mrs, Carstairs was pleased to 
take a fancy for me, and the little leisure time I 
was allowed at Fentril House was devoted wholly 
to her entertainment. At such times, however, 
her dear boy was sent to the garden or the music- 
room with his “cousins,” which was quite a re- 
lief, as he had an uncomfortable way of fixing his 
languishing eyes upon one, without seeming to be 
at all aware of it. Present or absent, however, 
Mrs. Carstairs’ theme was her son; And the fond 
mother never dreamed that any person could weary 
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of so interesting a topic. “ My boy, Colin, Mix 
Austin—’’ how I dreaded this unvarying prelude 
to a life history which, so far as it extended, had 
but one incident worthy of record, namely, that , 
man-child had been born into the world. 

I had been honoured with several solemn inter. 
views with the heir of Craigholm, always in pre. 
sence of his parent. So punctilious was the Young 
gentleman, so courtly and graye that I felt to haye 
properly sustained the dignity of the interview | 
should have belonged to a by-gone century, ang 
worn patches and powder, and been the proud rep. 
resentative of an ancient house, iustead of 
nobody. 

Mrs. Carstairs quite approved of her gog’s 
dignified deportment, and even sanctioned 
little attentions which were offered with chival, 
rous gallantry. On one of those occasions I was 
respectfully solicited to sing a particular song for 
which the heir or Craigholm manifested a 
ference. Mrs. Riddle, who was present, smiled 
encouragement. A nervous headache hurried 
Mrs. Carstairs to her own room at the com. 
mencement of the song, and her kinswoman 
hastened after her to administer consolation, leay. 
iug her daughters behind; Fanny hovering near 
** Cousin Colin,” as usual, by desire. 

When the song was ended we were alone, My 
pupils had disappeared. 

“Pray do not rise, Miss Anstin,” entreated 
* Cousin Colin.” ‘ The children are quite old 
enough to take care of themselves (with a paternal 
air), 1 have waited for this opportunity.” 

1 looked hopelessly round for some coruer of 
escape, but * Cousin Colin” had placed himself so 
as to render escape impossible. 

“ Listen, Miss Austin,” he hurriedly continued ; 
“that song, which, allow me to observe, you do 
great justice to, has awakened within this breast 
emotions —”’ 

*‘T cannot listen further, Mr. Carstairs ’’ I inter- 
rupted, “ and beg you will allow me to pass,” 

With a reproachful glance he resumed, “1 
thought you above the coquetry of your sex, Miss 
Austin, but indeed I fear you misunderstand me. 
The most unhappy of men simply craves your friend 
ship—a tenderer sentiment is out of my power.” 

Mr. Carstairs! 

‘* Allow me Miss Austin, I am an honourable 
man, and will not under present circumstances 
deny that confidence to which you are entitled.” 

“ But which I decline, Mr. Carstairs,’’ said ], 
with as great an assumption of dignity as I could 
command, “ And I trust as a gentleman you will 
no longer detain me here against my will.” 

“ Not a moment longer than simply to assure you 
Miss Austin, that your good sense and 
nameless virtues has won my esteem, and had not 
my affections been irrevocably fixed upon a young 
lady whom nature has equally gifted with yourself, 
but to whom fortune has denied her favours, sad 
placed in a subordinate position also like yoursell, 
alas my idolized girl.” 
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ight rus sound made the Lothario start 
pL dary bor heavens !” he whispered, 
@ qe are i Miss Austin I rely upon your 

Mrs. Carstairs had returned in time to hear the 

concluding words of her son’s unfortunate declara- 

She neither screamed nor fainted, but stood 
staring at me with her small grey glittering eyes as 
if she had been a serpent charmer, and I that 
yenemous reptile. 

Her son's. boasted manliness suddenly forsook 
him his sallow cheek blushed, and without a word 
be slunk out of the room. 

How long the lady would have preserved her 
commanding attitude is uncertain or how long 
jt would have spell-bound me to my seat—the 
entrance of Mrs. Riddle broke the charm. With 
her usual quick perception she saw something 
amiss at a glance, and explained an unfortunate 
mistake had incurred Mrs. Carstairs displeasure, 
and begged that lady would summon her son who 
could easily satisfy all parties. Mrs. Carstairs 
again fastening her glittering eyes upon my face 
denounced me as an imposter, like the rest of my 
elass, and assuring Mrs. Riddle that the young 
woman to whom she had been induced to entrust 
the education of her innocent daughters was alto- 
gether unworthy, she related to her the disgracefu 
scene she was witness to. 

Mrs. Riddle at first seemed inclined to take a 
mild view of the case. ‘‘ Where are your pupils 
Miss Austin ?’’ she asked. 

“Sent purposely out of the way that my poor 
boy might be caught in the toils of this designing 
young woman,” replied Mrs. Carstairs, who had 
suddenly recovered strength of lung and voice. 

“Madam I insist upon your son, Mr, Colin 
Carstairs, being summoned,” said I, “such insult 
is unmerited, nor shall I submit to it longer.” 

“My son you shall never set eyes upon again 
Miss—poor, deluded, injured boy ; we leave Fentril 
House this very day.” 

“My dear Bertha, compose yourself, entreated 
Mrs. Riddle. Poor Colin has doubtless been 
merely indulging in a little school-boy farce, 
practising a pretty speech to make at some future 
day to the fortunate lady of his choice.” 

“Idolized girl, indeed,” replied Mrs. Carstairs 
with an hysterical laugh, and Fanny eutering at 
the same moment looking so unconscious and in- 
nocent in her new flounced silk, was the signal for 
both ladies to become liysterical in earnest.” 

Dismissal was my doom, and I heard it without 
dismay. Mrs, Riddle, whom I suited, would have 
retained my services, at Mr. Colin Carstair’s re- 
quest. TI believe he made some sort of awkward 
blandering explanation which the lady of Fentril 
House declared herself satisfied with, but she 
feared to offend her wealthy kinswoman who was 
implacable. Nor was I sorry to leave Fentril 
House for an unknown and untried home. It was 
ungrateful to say I had no friend there. Mr. 
Riddle treated me with great consideration, and 
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although he did not interfere with his lady’s do- 
mestic arrangement, he did all in his power to make 
duty easy, he seemed grieved at my supposed 
delinquency, but I was not permitted a defence. 
Nannie wept bitterly when I bade her adieu —poor 
girl, she stood my friend to the last, 

“You'nl been sair put upon, miss," said she, 
“but keep a stout heart, an’ ne'er heed an auld 
wife’s claver; wha ken’s but you may live to see 
day about yet wi’ her, and her chilpet-faced laddie. 
It wadna be for the likes o’ him, I wad tyne my 
peace o’ mind.” 

Nannie’s advice and consolation was sincere, if 
ludicrous, and I warmly reciprocated her hope that 
we might meet again in the journey of life. 1 
forgot to mention at parting Nannie slipped a 
letter into my hand, it was from “ Cousin Colin,” 
and contained all his present stock of ready cash, 
of which “ trifling amount he begged my accep~- 
tance”—at the same time expressing his gratitude 
for the admirable manner in which I had preserved 
the confidence he had reposed in me, and assuring 
me that any service he could render at any future 
period would be cheerfully performed. All com- 
munications in the meantime which friendship 
might suggest, to be addressed to the care of the 
night policeman, whose addresswas enclosed in large 
text. The letter I destroyed along with the 
guardian of the night’s address, the money I re- 
turned, marked private, to Craigbolm. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Winter was gone I knew not where and 
Briton was now my sole protector. As I had no 
fixed plan for the present, I decided upon accept- 
ing Ann Grant’s (now Mrs. John Wallace's) oft- 
repeated invitation to visit her in her happy home, 
In truth | sorely needed a little rest and quiet, be- 
fore again entering upon new duties. We had not 
met since we were scliool girls at Park House In- 
stitution, but Aun knew me at a glance, and gave 
me a sisierly welcome. Nor was her husband be- 
hind his wife in hospitality. Britain made friends 
with the ‘* baby ” (of course the most wonderful 
child that ever was born), who with right royal 
condescension suffered its chubby hand to be 
licked, but drew back with insulted modesty when 
Briton’s black nose peered too near the swiling, 
dimpled cheek, Ann’s husband was a fine-looking 
intelligent man, some ten or twelve years older than 
herself; but they were admirably suited to each 
other, and were very happy. Ann would have had 
me to make her home my own. And Mr, Wallace 
insisted that I should stay until something turned 

up, but I was not permitted to make application 
for a situation until I rebelled and threatened to 

run away, without any prospect whatever. 

Mr. Wallace got the “Times,” and I answered 
every advertisement likely to suit, without success, 
at which I thought my frignds were pleased, 
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Aun hoped I should get settled in Scotland, near 
herself. Dear, kind, true Ann Grant, she would 
not change like all the rest, nor forsake or throw 
me off as Winter had done so remorselessly. 
Winter! where was she? How often did I 
wonder in the darkness and solitude of night, how 
often did I find her in dreams only to lose her 
again when day returned. 

Chagrined at my ill-success, unknown to Ann 
or her husband I applied for a vacant situation 
some miles out of London, and had the happiness 
to obtain it. Mr. Wallace wished to make 
inquiry after the “ party ’’ negotiating for my ser- 
vices, but as I was required to enter on my duties 
at once no time was allowed the cautious Scotch- 
man to test the respectability of the family at “ The 
Grange,” who had already secured me as precept- 
ress to the junior members. 

Ann had a distinct recollection of a Mr. and 
Mrs. Newby once being on a visit to “ Ashton,” 
when she was governess there, and thought it 
most probable the Newby’s, of ‘““The Grange” 
were the same ; they had several children. I never 
doubted but “‘ The Grange” Newbys and the 
‘Ashton’? Newbys were one, and set out with 
new hope and fresh courage and invigorated 
strength to encounter new trials, new difficulties, 
and new duties, but I trusted to experience, if not 
the calm enjoyment of the past months spent with 
the friend of my earlier daya. A greater degree 
of happiness than had fallen to my lot at Fentril 
House. 

Going 


back to England was like going home. 
I had met with much genuine kindness in Scotland, 
and I felt I was leaving true friends, but my heart 
turned to England still, my happy childhood home, 
the resting-place of those who were nearest 


and dearest. And surely I should find Winter, an 
empty aching void in my heart, I loved the trusty 
tried friend of old, although if she had forsaken me 
I was always searching for her in the most un- 
likely places, and felt almost certain I caught a 
glimpse of her grey mantle at the train. Pas- 
sengers crowded the way, and before I could effect 
a clearance through luggage and opposing vehicles 
the last bell rung, and I was forced to take my 
seat, unreasonably disappointed, and but half-con- 
vinced that Winter was not in the same train, 
booked for London, and yet I knew the idea was 
** preposterous ”’ 


‘ CHAPTER XXV. 
“ WRITE, a8 soon as you arrive,” repeated Ann, 
with a last embrace, “‘ and don’t forswear Scotland 
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miles an hour becomes tedious. at length. The 
sharp, elderly lady opposite who had a wide-awake 
look, and seemed to take in everything at a glance 
began to nod, and the two young ladies oy 
either side of her, her daughters, taking the 
cue from their parent, closed their large, round, 
startled eyes; I sat watching their slumbers and 
wondering how any one could possibly attempt to 
sleep in a railway carriage, the sharp mamma gaye 
nasal intimation of being sound asleep. Somehow 
she grew more indistinct, a sudden haze filled the 
carriage, we seemed to glide along more smoothly, 
and the rumbling noise of the train waxed fainter 
and died away altogether. By order of the railway 
company, or at the suggestion of some influential 
party, we were telegraphed back to Scotland, and 
I was not at all surprised to find myself back at 
the station at Edinburgh, at the same hour as that 
on which we had started, and also to find every. 
thing as we had left it, to meet the same faces in 
the same places, and straining my eyes for a miss. 
ing one, to see it afar off, smiling and beckoning 
me nearer. NowlI knew that it was Winter, and 
she had on the identical grey mantle; when I tried 
to force my way to her something held my feet, 
and my voice as well, when I would have shouted 
to Winter to stop. Briton got under cab-wheels 
and shrieked in a most dreadful manner ; making a 
tremendous effort to save him, I fell forward into 
the sharp lady’s arms, in the midst of what I at 
first conceived to be a thunder storm, but which 
turned out to be the train passing through a tun- 
nel. I had been fast asleep for more than an hour. 
The haze had cleared away, but a spirit of heavi- 
ness pervaded our carriage, and I missed the dawn 
despite my effort to keep awake. At one of the 
stations where we stopped (near London) a gentle- 
man laid his hand upon the door of our compart- 
ment. A friend called to him from another car- 
riage, he raised his head, it was Mr. Raleigh; I 
drew further back my thick veil, hid my face, and 
he did not recognise me. Closing the door again 
he turned away. It was broad daylight, nearing 
business hours, and the business and bustle of day 
was already commenced in the mighty city to which 
we were fast hastening. I felt nervous as we ap 
proached our destination. I entered London for 
the first time alone, a stranger amongst thousands, 
in the midst of dense moving multitudes to be soli- 
tary and uncared for, to be surrounded with un- 
familiar faces, to be friendless and alone, alone ia 
its truest, widest sense, and yet an “atom ina 
heap.” 

If a tear fell at my utter loneliness, stronger, 
and braver hearts have failed them in such 
moments. 





you genuine Englisher,” shouted her hearty hus- 
band. The doors were fastened, signal given, friends | 


waved a last adieu, and familiar faces were whirled | 


out of siglht—many for ever. I was well supplied 
with books and newspapers, and had chatty com- 
panions a great part of the way; but the journey 
was for, aud travelling even at the rate of thirty 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


_I was directed to drive to an hotel, where a vehi- 
_ cle would be in waiting to take me tc my new home. 
In obedience to these instructions, I was making 
' & vain attempt to collect my luggage, with the as- 








sistance of the polite porter, who advised me kindly 
to give myself no trouble whatever, when to my 

e joy I discovered an old friend in the 
crowd, “Tom Breeze.’’ Had I met Tom nearer 
home, I should not have recognised him so readily, 
but place and circumstance have a wonderfal influ- 
ence in strengthening vision, and sharpening me- 
mory. ‘The recognition was mutual; Tom cast 
away the half-finished cigar, and tendered his ser- 
vices in the kindest manner, offering to see me 
safe to my hotel; an offer I gladly accepted. On 
the way thither, Mr. Thomas Breeze gave me to 
understand that the world was going well with him, 
and he likewise informed me of his future pro- 
spects. “Tom ” had begun the world under pleas- 


ing auspices—excellent governors, house A 1 in- 
the trade, himself a trifle successful on the road, | 
salary raised three times ; in short the young com- | 


mercial had every reason to be contented with his 
start in life. His rattling talk kept up my spirits, 
and gave me no time to think. 

I was expected at Brookley’s—party from the 
Grange nor arrived-—looked for shortly. Tom 
having seen me safe so far, tuok his leave, with a 
regret that business called him away before having 
the satisfaction of seeing me with another protec- 
tor. He believed like myself, however, it was 
“all right,’ and hoped the Grange would turn 
vut all that could be desired. 

No wonder Mrs. Breeze was proud of her first - 
born. 
loving nature; he had also her merry sparkling 
eyes, with his father’s shrewd expression; he was 
energetic and pushing, determined to get on, and 
seemed likely to attain his end. A slight spice of 


vanity, arising perhaps from a knowledge of his im- 


portance, and a correct estimate of his personal 
attractions were but venal offences, which were 
fully overbalanced by the parental assertion that 
Tom was the best of sons. These words told their 
own tale also of a life of toil near a close, of a 
long journey almost ended, of a blustering day 


well-nigh spent, of gathering shaddows falling fast, | 
of a coming night, and a quiet rest at the foot of | 


the hill, 


Hours passed, and no messenger from the Grange. | 


I was informed, however, that I had unlimited 
power to order what I chose, at the Grange exe 
pense. The Newby’s were not stingy, that was 
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He seemed to inherit much of her sanguine, | 
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plain. I was too nervous and fluttered to eat, and 
as the day advanced I worked myself ap into a 
fever of excitement; I was accommodated with a 
private parlour, and sat like a state prisoner at the 
closely railed windows, eagerly watching for a re- 
lease. Mrs. Brookley sent her compliments, and 
would I take a bit of dinner with the family? I 
would have preferred remaining in my solitude, 
where I was, but not wishing to appear unamia- 
ble before strangers who were mindful of me, I 
accepted the invitation. Into a comfortable sitting 
room, with a cheerful lookout, I was introduced 
by Mr. Brookley, who had received me, as “ the 
Grange young lady,” to a plump little peachy- 
cheeked lady, Mr. Brookley’s missis, and five small 
Brookleys, clamouring round a well-spread table. 
Miss Mary Jane Brookley, aged ten, came instantly 
forward, and shook hands ina frank manner Mas- 
ter John James Brookley next in rotation, likewise 
_ did the same, and last of all the twins waddled up, 
and held their rosy lips to be kissed; a band of 
_ well-trained, well-looking children, rosy and good- 
_humoured; and although my entrée delayed their 
dinner, they neither sulked nor lost patience. 
Mrs. Brookley was an active, bustling, business wo- 
man, with a motherly way about her when she sat 
down with her family, that seemed donned for the 
occasion. Her natural disposition seemed kind, 
and her eyes were soft and blue and sorely beiled 
the sharp, cute expression her countenance assumed 
when she was on duty. She seemed interested in 
the friendless stranger at her board, and without 
being inquisitive, drew from me a slight sketch of 
my history. She had no knowledge of the New- 
bys, neither had her husband, who had been ap- 
prised by letter of my arrival. Many parties knew 
the house as didn’t know the landlord, Mr. Brookley 
said, and Mr. Newby’s not being a personal friend 
of mine host, was no matter for surprise. Mrs, 
_ Brookley was piqued at not being able to recall 
the party in question; she evidently prided her- 
self on her individual acquaintance with all her 
customers ; how her momory could escape a family 
of importance she couldn't say. Dinner was hardly 
over when the long-looked for messenger arrived, 
I left Mrs. Brookley endeavouring to coax her 
youngest bairn to eat his pudding, and descended 
alone, to meet Mr. Newby, as I supposed. 


' 
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; THE WINTER. 

Was I bound to chronicle events when the snow 
was on the ground, and the ice upon the ponds, 
and curlers curled every day until the game became 


4 weariness; and even old Captain Abel, who — 


of four hundred miles, on the top of the Himalayas, 
said that he was satisfied, and would be glad to 
know whether the buds were ever likely to burst 
again? Was I bound to sit down and write in 
such cireumstances—more, at least, than those 


lived thirty-one and a half years and six days | interminable folios;—but I did not promise to 
Without seeing a flake of snow, except at adistance | allow my readers, if I have any, a glimpse into my 
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profession, if any of them cared to look ; none of 
them would, so the description of these folios does 
not matter—blue lined and red money columns, I 
fear ; but it signifieth not—only, excepting them, 
was I to write in this cold weather? Ever since 


the 12th December, 1859, I have felt no desire to | 
_ pen in hand, a fire before him, a lamp beside him, 


I have not recovered the sunset 


make minutes. 
It was the most beauteous 


of that evening yet. 


regarded as a preliminary of this desperate winter, 


There are farms in this country, where the ground 
has not been touched for ten weeks of 1859, and 
ten weeks of 1860, making twenty weeks of snow- 
ing up altogether ; nothing so long previously being 
known to the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
There are corn and straw in this country that have 
stood on the fields in stooks for that period ; and 
there were remnants of the harvest work of 1859, 
that had to be completed in March, 1860. The 
snow came down in October, before the crops of 
late corners were collected, and the frost followed, 
with snow, and more snow, until the breath of 
spring—which has been the coldest breath breathed 
over this country during any of the springs of many 
years. The stooks were doubtless exposed in 
upland glens—for they should have been in every- 
where before the middle of October, if they had 
been ready. Clever farmers in the Lowlands forget 
the condition; but similar weather has brought 
the same covering to the soil, and kept it long 
there, everywhere. In the North of England there 
are roads that have not been passed over for nearly 
three of the last twelve months, at a stretch—and 
could not, as they were many feet deep in snow. 
The destruction of wild animals in all quarters 
defies estimate or statistics. Wood pigeons have 
been sold for a penny; and greater numbers have 
died for nothing, and have never been brought to 
pot. The fatality among the smaller birds will 
render our “leafy glades’—when we have any— 
voiceless as Australian forests. What the lark 
and the mavis may have done with themselves, or 
how many linnets are spared, none can tell. ‘The 
** fincbes,”’ of all species, have been saddened suf- 
ferers. Desolation has assailed the family of 
crows, notwithstanding their industrious habits. 
Even the muir fowl, so harmless generally, have 
come down, like the Assyrians described by Byron, 
not on our folds but ov our yards, and done battle 
with ruthless ploughmen for the possession of oats 
in these corn yards. Hare soup has been a comfort 
in cold nights, to persons who do not dine on 
expensive materials; but a cottage door can be 


THE WINTER. 


| with the owner on that subject—as she expected 








bolted and locked, and when hare soup forms the | 
meal should be bolted and locked before supper. | 
An ingenious woman, living near the hills, made | 


more money this season out of a small field of oats 


than was ever taken for a similar supply in any | 


former year. The clever saleswoman saved the 


cost of leading. 


The corn was never quite ready ; | 


' 


In here to disturb the fancy of the poet. 


and wished. They came down to take; and re. 
mained in considerable numbers—snared and takep, 
The stooks were admirably paid; but the plan 
answers in any season, late in the year. 

The digressive powers of a human being, with g 


hail rattling on the glass, and a wintry wind, at 


seene of its nature ever seen, by me, at least, in the close of March, tirling at the door and tryj 


Britain or out of it. I suppose it would have been | the window, are only illustrated slightly by all these 


sentences, concocted to explain how a man, who 


if it had not occurred towards the middle of it. can help it, should not be required to labour in 


| disagreeable weather. 


The fate of living and 
loveable creatures out of doors is celebrated pret. 
tily in some verses that have nestled long ip 
manuscript in-my desk. I know not how they 
came there, or that they have not been long ago 
published and set to music. I know not even the 


name of the gentle writer, with the fanciful sigua- 
ture; but whoever wrote them will most assuredly 
forgive me for their publication, if now the desire 
expressed in the last of the five has no existenee, 
and a fair one has been found, as ‘“* merry, patient, 
faithful, aye and pretty,” as the robin redbreast. 


Pretty robin redbreast ! on a bare thorn sitting, 
With swelling bosom, beak-like eye and soft pencill’d 
wing, 
How oft’ I’ve watch’d thee joyously till with a chirrup 
flitting, 
Coquettishly about my path thou wouldst so sweetly 


sing, 
Pretty robin redbreast ! 


Merry rob n redbreast ! cruel wintry weather, 
Can never chill thy flutt’ring heart, can never make 
thee sad; 
What though the blackbird’s song is hush’d, and lowly 
in the heather, 
The skylark hides with scarce achirp? Thou singest 
ever glad. 
Merry robin redbreast ! 


Patient robin redbreast! hard thy lot and dreary, 
When biting frost locks up thy stores, and gentle 
friends forget 
As round their blazing hearths they pass the winter's 
hours so weary, 
That bobby sings without their doors, hungry, but 


happy yet. 
Patient robin redbreast ! 
Faithful robin redbreast! round my humble dwelling 
The wintry winds are whistling—the flowers have 
died away, 
And many summer birds have flown ; still thou art near 
me telling 
Thy low wild tale of brighter days, more constant far 


than they. 
Faithful robin redbreast ; 


Happy robin red-breast! listening to thy ditty, 
As oft I do, I wish that if among the fair there be, 
A single one as merry, patient, faithful aye and pretty, 
As thou at, fate would make her mine, and then 
I like thee, 
Be happy, robin redbreast. 
—De-wit. 


My slight knowledge of natural history comes 
Pretty 
robin redbreast is a very wicked oon 


but the hares and the muir-fowl differed in opinion | often angry, and flies into violent passions ; and 
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fear me he is not a strict vegetarian. Such a scold 
as he is occasionally, when not attended to. Ab, 

tle poet! if you have found a pretty robin red- 
breast of a woman, and made thy nest with her, it 
is more than probable that thou kast experienced 
collisions of temper, as the fit was on thee, and 
thou didst neglect the charmer who preferred her 
own sweet notes to thine, and a few more bank 
notes than genius often produces, to either of the 
other couple of kinds. 

It is the cold weather that brought on me the 
jdea of reading old manuscripts—because the task 
enabled me to sit over the fire; and here is another 
fancy sketch, by William Cyples, who has long 
since made for himself a name, and a good name 
too, among poets. It also may have been pub- 
lished years since; but I have only read it in 
manuscript, and it might be published a hundred 
times with great advantage to the reading society 
—one getting larger day after day. It sets many 
things in a right view :— 

Ever the sad sea wave with hollow wash, 

Is tossing to and fro upon the shores. 

Always the river, with a lengthening plash, 

Flows as t’were urged along by ghostly oars. 

Ever the leaf is falling with a swirl 4 

Which never misses the worm-eaten ground ; 


Always the finest flower’s best bud does curl, 
And wither of the sunbeam’s golden wound ! 


Ever the maiden, in her secret room, 

Sheds tears, for she has missed the proper youth ; 
Always the friend is angered at the doom 

That blight’s all honour and betrays a]l truth. 
Ever the crowned one upon the throne 

Has aching brows, from gold’s too heavy weight; 
Always the poet breaks into a moan, 

Beholding earth’s unalterable fate ! 


Ever the waves come dancing to the beach, 

Aud laugh and babble with the yellow rocks; 
Always the wicked river will upreach 

To kiss the reeds, which tremble at the shocks. 
Ever the leaf comes peeping at the world, 

And opens wide its gay, green-fringed eye ; 
Always the flower has a new bud unfurl’d 

You know not how, although close standing by ! 


Ever the maiden ends her side-long glance 

With a quick flash, which some one reads full well . 
Always the friend, his best joy can enhance 

With one whose heart is sound as is a bell. 
Ever the king wears light his royal crown 

Because his honour far his height outstrips ; 
Always the poet laughs, while nuts are brown, 

And red the colour of a maiden’s lips ! 


One change compensates another ; but as society 
— moving, 1 have no right to freeze and sit 


MR. HARLAND’S OFFICE 


It is not necessary that any one should remember 
that I had accompanied my friends Mr. Graham, 
of Kilbattery, and Mr. Pittenweem, of Moorcleuch, 
in search for the lost woman, sister to the man 
who fell among the horses’ feet of Messrs. Grabam 
aud Nimmo, on a summer eve of last year, and 
= by Mr. Graham consigned to the care of Mrs. 

Orton, the ic mother of two energetic 
“ous, and the energetic wife of an indolent but 
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particular toll-keeper; how the stranger fell far- 
ther into fever, and lingered on till the corn was 
shorn, and the rigs were bare; how Mr. Nimmo, 
in the simplicity of his economical heart, made Mr. 
Graham acquainted with the sins of his youth, 
when he wanted to settle down in his age; and 
how it came to pass that a suspicion was raised in 
the mind of that gentleman regarding the identity 
of Mrs. Morton’s lodger with Mr. Nimmo’s rela- 
tive, and also how this suspicion was confirmed by 
letters and papers, which Mr. Garvie, when he 
came to know of them, said, in the professional 
sense, were competent to establish the case in any 
court of law in the European kingdoms, 

Three gentlemen searching London for a lost 
woman whom neither of them had seen, and who 
had no address, struck Mr. Dallas, the chief clerk 
of Messrs. Blank and Co. as a stiffish subject. 
Neither the loquacious wife of the keeper of the 
old book-store, nor the sententious bookseller 
himself—although both were interested in the fate 
of the fugitives, from different motives, those of 
the husband being benevolent, and those of the 
wife exacting—could give us any idea of the route 
taken by the daughter of our friend and her 
children two. 

Mr. Dallas undertook the case—as he would 
have undertaken any case—but without hope of 
success in his own mind, although he did not quite 
say so. With the purpose of improving time, Mr. 
Pittenweem carried Mr. Graham to the discoverer 
of a patent manure, calculated to banish guano 
from the market, and ruin the Messrs Gibbs and 
Peru together. We got to the door in November 
last, as amply described, and having got there we 
knocked, as instructed on a small brass plate ; and 
‘in course of time’’ a female, approaching a lady 
in appearance, and advanced in years to the dubious 
time which nobody of the feminine gender regards 
complacently, if unmarried—unless for reasons 
such as those existing in Miss Graham’s case— 
opened the door. An apparition of this nature in 
a bisifiess office appeared very odd; but Mr. 
Pittenweem bowed in a gentlemanly way, to the 
gratification of the portress, and inquired if Mr. 
Harland was at home. The lady intimated that 
Mr. Harland was not at home, but would return 
soon—if the gentlemen chose to wait. Accord- 
ingly, they paid the cabu.an and waited. 

Passing through a dark passage and an inner 
door, we ascended a narrow stair, with several 
awkward turnings, and came to another lobby or 
passage, with several doors, azd each door ticketed 
with the name of some unprofitably-sounding 
speculation, on the joint-stock principle; and on 
the last door of all, as presiding over the five, we 
found marked the name of Mr. Harland. The lady 
passed thereinto, followed by the three gentlemen. 
Our conductress seated herself on a chair, with 
the back to the fireplace, and situated between 
that bright spot in the room and a commercial 
table, covered over its length and breadth—and 
neither is small—with papers and newspapers, 
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in something like regularity ; while at | sir,” said that gentleman ; ‘‘defained at the Indis 


wall behind the table, with space enough for 
a huge chair and a passage over a carpet in its 

age, stood a nest of drawers, evidently also 
approachiog the last stage of existence; a few 
chairs of antiquated mould, and two blinds—very 
brown and, I should say, dirty—on the two win- 
dows, completed the equipments of Mr. Harland’s 
office. 

The lady, before taking her place, desired us to 
be seated ; and her advice was followed. I, who 
knew something of the owner of the office, was 
astonished to find it so good, neat, and trig-like. 
Mr. Graham, who expected to meet a great specu- 
lator in fish-bones and patent manures, was dis- 
pleased evidently with the complexion of the place. 
Mr. Pittenweem bad met his old friend Mr. Har- 
land in too many positions to be in the slightest 
manner surprised with any new situation. Either 
from a feeling that he had brought us there, and 
being responsible for our reception must say some- 
thing, or his confusion of dates, features, and 
localities, Mr. Pittenweem expressed his hope that 
the lady was quite well, and had been quite well 
from the time when he last had the pleasure of 
meeting her: and she assured him that she was 
quite well, and had no reason to suppose that she 
had been otherwise than quite well for an indefinite 
period ; but she did not share his remembrance of 
any previous meeting between them. He acknow- 
ledged at once that a considerable period had 
elapsed since the circumstances to which he re- 
ferred, but he handed her his card, and believed 
that she could not fail to recollect having done him 
the honur of consulting him regarding her hus- 
band’s affairs, The inexorable lady rejoined, that 
Mr. Pittenweem’s card did not assist her memory, 
that Mr. De Tosca had never employed her to 
cousult any one on his affairs while he lived, and 
she had not been even in this country for a number 
of years previous to the last—indced, not since 
she was a child, and had any husband. Mr. 
Pittenweem was dreadfully embarrassed with his 
mistake—and we could not help him. He apolo- 
gised on the ground that he had observed a great 
resemblance between Mrs. De Tosca and Mrs. 
Harland ; and from the circumstances—referring 
to the lady being custodier of Mr. Harland’s office 
—he had more casily fallen into this mislocation 
of the two ladies in his own mind; but his friends 
present could assure Mrs. De Tosca that he was 
apt to get confused on some points. 

“ Constitutionally disposed,” I remarked. 

“ Very,” said Mr. Graham. 

Mrs. De Tosea relieved his apprehensions by 
the assurance of its being quite a compliment to 
be mistaken for Mrs. Harland, who, she was in- 
formed, was a very handsome lady. 

Mr. Pittenweem had gallantry enough to say 
that Mrs. De Tosca had been correctly iaformed ; 


aud was proceeding to state the causes of that | 


opinion when Mr, Harland appeared. 
“Too late by six and a half minutes, my dear 





House by some transactions for my estimable friend 
here”-—Mr. Harland bowed to the lady. « 

to have kept you waiting. And these are your 
friends, Oue of them I have had the pleasure of 
meeting. I trust your health is improved, sir.” 

Mr. Harland bowed to me, and before I could 
inform him that my health had not, for a long 
period, admitted of any improvement, so far as [ 
desired or knew, he ran on— 

“ And this is ‘fe 

“ Mr, Graham, of Kilbattery,’’ said Mr. Pitten- 
weem, 

“ Proud to make the acquaintance, Mr. Graham ,; 
we live in the city here, dear sir, no getting into 
the country on easy terms; vile prospects of 
bricks and mud, feel it immensely ; great depri- 
vation, for the memory of green fields haunts me 
like a pleasant dream of the golden age, dear sirs, 
my innocent youth, when, Mr. Pittenweem, I 
might say to you— 

We twa aes run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine.” 

“You do me the honour of mistaking me for 
my father,” said Mr. Pittenwecm. 

The little gentleman rubbed his hands, “ Very 
good, dear sir, extremely good indeed; don’t re- 
member your ever saying anything better. These 
gentlemen, Mrs. De Tosca, regard me as an ante- 
diluvian.” 

Thereupon Mrs. De Tosca assured the little 
man that gentlemen were often mistaken; and he 
pulled off his lavender coloured kid glove from bis 
left hand, and placed both gloves on the desk with 
remarkable precision. He is an elegant little 
man, of indefinite appearance as to age; undoubt- 
edly his hair is grey, his face wan, worn, and 4 
little wrinkled; but he dresses sprucely—white 
neckerchief, cambric handkerchief, corner appear- 
ing from a pocket in the breast of his coat—that 
garment a little over brushed; vest white, with 
bluish green checks,—and—it is needless to de- 
scend further. 

I half think, but I don’t know, that my good 
friend, Mr. Graham, began to fear somehow that 
his time might be wasted, and he might be brought 
by some indescribable process within the toils of 
Mrs. De Tosca ; but at any rate he suggested that 
as they had called on business, and the lady’s bu- 
siness was delayed by the two affairs coming into 
collision, he and his other friends would adjourn 
for a short time, and leave his new friend to finish 
with the lady. But the latter objected, on the 
ground that he did not purpose to finish with Mrs. 
De Tosca for a very long time indeed—they had 
to visit the Foreign Office, and I know not how 
many consulates, most important engagements; 
‘could he do anything for his friends now? 
“ Well, if it was all the same, as Mr. Graham had 
no mouey, and really wanted some, and did not 
wish to be crushed and detained, very 
robbed too, in the pressure at the bank offices from 
three to four, he would prefer to finish that busi- 





BILLS AND 





ness then, and return at a quarter past three with 


The little man’s eyes brightened up at the talk 
of banks and money, and he would have had plea- 
sare in passing Mr. Graham’s cheque; but he 
found a convenience in banking with a West-end 
house, basiness among the consulates, and at the 
Foreign Office, and his young man was out. 

Mr. Graham assured him that it would not have 
been worth while to trouble that young man, as 
the walk was a short one to Princes Street, and 
we would all return at a quarter past three pre- 
a we stepped away, Mr. Pittenweem lingered 
with his old friend in the passage. ‘ You should 
not have spoken of money, I am afraid, before the 
old gentleman ; money is his weak point. I could 
lay long odds that he borrows from you before 
night,” I remarked to Mr. Graham. “I don’t 
take your odds in anything because I should win, 
being forewarned now; but I’m poor, afflictingly 
poor—going to draw ten pounds to pay my hotel 
bill, last I know of, that’s my cue; must borrow 
from my aunt, so he don’t borrow from me, I war- 
rant you. How long you have stopped, Mr. Pit- 
fenweem, What have you been saying to your 
friend 7” ) 

“Only reminding him of some little matters, 
now that he has an account with a West End 
banking house, I offered to take his cheque, but 
he tells me all these old affairs are out of his hands. 

“And his memory, too, I suppose,” supervened 
Graham. 

“That’s not improbable either; he has led a ro- 
mantic life. On his feet now, however, in his 
old age, he says. As he desires to be generous 
in my case, he suggested a note at three months ; 
and then he spoke of bills in bis hands which I 
might buy, and pay myself in profit.”’ 

“You'll not do it Pittenweem ?” 

“Well, I may and I mayn’t. I may collect it 
for him, but I would not buy—at least, I would 
not pay.” 

“Would you promise ?”’ 

“No certainly, nearly the same thing.” 

Who’s Mrs. De Tosca ?”” 

“How should I know more than the lady’s 
name? You seem interested in her Mr. Graham.”’ 

“Yes certainly nihil humanum blienum, but I’ve 
forgot my latin. | Now she belongs to the human 
species. There’s the bank.” 

BILLS AND BUSINESS. 

At a quarter past three exactly, “ Now,” said our 
little friend, “‘ gentleman take chairs, be seated 
Mr. Graham, bless me, dear sir, how well you do 
look, you’ve quite recovered, rifle drill I suppose, 
grand spectacle. Dear Mr. Pittenweem, when you 
and I were young, we might have leaped Curtius 
like into the gulf dudce et decorum est pro patria 
mori, as old Lovat said.” 

“As old Lovat quoted,’’ I remarked. 


“Right, dear sir, you are nearer off the irons | 
than myself, a classical education's a grand thing, | 
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dear sir. There's Mrs. De Tosca now, she is v 
wonderful lady—speaks ten, writes sixteen lan- 
guages, fit to be an Ambassadress, or lady of a 
foreign secretary ; bless me, how we waste time.” 

“ That's it,” said Mr. Graham, “ anent this new 
manure scheme, Pittenweem here names.” 

‘* It’s precious, dear sir, a precious manure, cal- 
culated to elicit the dormant riches of the land and 
make the old hills a rush of bloom in the season. 
Yes, that’s a capital hit, a fortune to an enterprising 
man like yourself, Mr.Graham. I was mentioning 
the manure to Mrs. De Tosca, I have had her good 
opinion thereupon, and I thought of asking the 
Foreign Secretary just to insert a clause in the 
French treaty on the subject ; but I'll write to Cob- 
den, he’s Foreign Secretary de jure and almost de 
facto. Oh! Gladstone, dear sir, does as he’s 
ordered, his only hobby was cheap raisans, he pro- 
mised to put a few shillings per cwt. of currants 
and rasins into the pockets of the Greek growers 
last time he had the blessing of the Greek Patriarch 
and kissed that eastern papa: Gladstone’s a Greek 
theologically. 

“Never mind,”’ said Graham, ‘‘ the manure— 
let’s have that.” 

“ Certainly, dear sir, let me see, thirty million 
persons, six million families, suppose one pound of 
fish per week for each person yield one pound of 
refuse, bones and skin, dear sir, per week, for each 
family, six million pounds material. I have it all 
on paper, calculated to produce one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons per annum, with addition of 
vegetable matter to be introduced in manufacture 
of equal weight, produce three hundred thousand 
tons ; cost of collecting fish refuse say three pounds 
per ton, cost of vegetables one pound per ton, being 
weeds before the seed matures, cut off by the roots ; 
total average cost, two pounds per ton; cost of 
manufacture, what I call working expenses, onc 
pound per ton; selling price—ruin the Gibbs 
—six pounds per ton; capital necessary, one 
hundred thousand pounds; realised profits, nine 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, besides 
French clause. I declare, dear sirs,”’ added the 
little gentleman, leaping from his chair, and half 
skipping round the table, “ ‘fortuna favet fortibus* 
there’s nothing like this manure in the globe.” 

“It’s a heathen saying,” Pittenweem said, 

“Its in the rudiments,’’ remarked the specu- 
lator. 

“Have you any specimens ?’ Mr. Graham 
asked. 

“ At home—home, sweet home, dear sir, or as 
it once was, ere ever the spoiler came—a sweet 
home,” and the excited trafficker seemed struck 
down. 

“You could bring them,” Pittenweem sug- 
gested. 

“To-morrow, and to-morrow—even so—but 
there cometh to each beating heart that day without 
a to—morrow—however, to-morrow.” 

Mr. Grabam looked at Mr Pittenweem, and | 
looked at them. 





“ A little overcome, dear sirs,’’ said the mer- 
chant, “I act my part well, but it is alla struggle; 
all a hypocrisy gentlemen, necessary in life; the 
iachine is here, the man is elsewhere. Now 
again to business, all feeling must be crushed 
under business. To-morrow you shall have all the 
information farther, and specimens I possess. We 
talked of these bills Mr. Pittenweem. I’m not 
responsible ; you know the past, a common every 
day story of hopes nip’t i’ th’ bud by oppression, 
robbery, and villainy. Some day the rain of 
Sodom will quench this burning heap of lies. I’m 
not responsible, but I think you should not lose by 
me. If we sell the manure patent, allo’ right, or 
the silver mines, I’m square, or the plantations on 
Lebanon, but I doubt the title ; or would you take 
an estate in Central America ? 


“And be good for my tenentry,” Pittenweem 
remarked. “ Well, dear sir, they might do better,” 
the old gentleman was brightening up once more, 
and the sarcasm is true. 


“Then as to the bills, here they are, one for 
£250, two for £300 each, in all £850, drawn by 
Petrie on Jones, accepted by Jones, endorsed to 
myself. You may have them cheap.” 

“Who is Petrie ?” asked Pittenweem. 

* Petrie, dear sir, is with the dead.” 

“A bad look-out that,” added the lawyer ; 
“leave any estate.” 


“Wife and two childen. Since my escape 


ex tenebris, so to say, I have been there, but found 
only ashe dragon; I am happy to understand that 


my poor friend was not in her hands during the 
days of his life.” 

“You mean that this lady whom you describe 
as a dragon is not Mrs. Petrie.” 


** No she is not, and, dear sirs, I am grateful, 
seeing I loved that ingenious youth, although I 
only knew him in business,” 

** And Jones, is he dead too ?” 

“No, so far as we hear—he has gone to your 
country—so much I ferreted out, and has got into 
partnership with a foolish, hair-brained young 
fellow who has fallen into his father’s estate, and 
proposes to turn part of it intogas, and cultivate 
the tea plant on the balance.”’ 

Mr. Graham was interested, I was amused. 

“Grow the tea plant, did you say P” I asked. 

“So Mrs. Jones says !” 

“And where may she live, please P” 

“In London,” remarked the bill-seller, “ but 
that’s like saying nothing. She came here once 
or twice—wanting money, but not lately. She 
could not give his address. I think she did not 
know it. You may find it out. The bills you 
may have to cancel the past Mr. Pittenweem, and 
a small sum now to clear the transaction.” 

“They're not worth much,” the bayer sug- 
gested. 

“The stamps,” said the seller, “ cost more than 
a pound.” 

“The stamps are spoiled,” answered the inex- 
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orable Pittenweem. “I could not throw money 
away on them.”’ 


“Let me see them,” said Graham. « Wel 


‘they’re all right enough so far as I see. Do you 


wish to proceed against the drawer’s family {oy 
them ?”’ 

‘Dear sirs, that’s exactly out of my wish, you 
observe; for the Petries were a very deseryi 
family, and I would rather endorse without re. 
course on drawer or self.” 

“So by the value of the bills, if any, would be 
reduced,” remarked the querist, “and you said the 
drawer is dead, and you don’t know where his 
family are.” 

“] said the drawer is dead.” 

‘And you did not know where his family 
reside ?”” 

“T have not said so, dear sir; at least I think 
not.” 

‘*‘ We inferred so much,” remarked Mr. Pitten- 
weem. 

“ You might have inferred it; and as I intend 
to save recourse against Petries estate, if there be 
any ever, why I led you not astray.” 

“ But,’’ said Mr. Graham, “ you gave me to 
understand that you only knew this person, the 
drawer, in the way of business; and you were un- 
acquainted with his wife ?” 

“T did not say so, dear sir !” 

* Well, [ understood so. Now, pursuing the 
matter, has she any effects ?” 

“None whatever, I believe.” 

“ Does she live in town ?” 

The question was objected to, but at last we 
got from the speculator the reasons of his ob- 
stinacy. She did live in town. Moreover, he 
knew where she lived. There was a mystery is 
the case. A week since he could not have cleared 
it. Now, he had heard his “late wife—” 

“ Your wife ?’’ said Mr. Pittenween. 

“ Has gone out of time into a happier state,” 
he explained. 

Mr. Pittenweem expressed his sorrow, and made 
the common inquiries into particulars. “ Not long 
ago. I should not have gathered from your 4p- 
pearance—”’ 

“TI told you,” said the merchant, “that the 
machine is here, the man elsewhere. My clients 
and business friends care nothing for my domestic 
sorrows, and they never know them.” 

Then it turned out that when his wife lived, 


_she knew a dealer in old clothes, and this dealer 


was none other than the servant who had been 9 
unceremonious on a previous occasion to a fri 
of ours. Long ere this time it will be observed 
that our acquaintance of the manure trade bad 
curious associates. This clothes dealer lived 1 
Bentinck Street.” 

“Not,” said Mr. Graham, “ Bentinck Street, 
let me see—that I know!” 

“T should think you did not know my Bea- 
tinck Street, dear sir, it’s out of your line; 
not young.” 








He then informed us that some time ago, as he | 


now understood, the widow and her two children 
had gone to reside with this acquaintance ; illness 
ned—very common occurrence—and re- 


superve 
markable that it is not commonner—and so every- 
hing had been neglected. 

« Then you don’t take the bills Mr. P.?” said 
his companion. 


They're not worth taking—only the chance of 
this Jones, who’s he, and where ?” 

“Somewhere in Scotland,” said the seller, 
«growing tea and making gas, these are not so 
common trades. He will be easily found.” 

“And when found, what then ?”’ inquired Mr. 
Pittenweem. 

“ Deal with him,”’ repiied the holder, “ for re- 
covery. Put them into the hands of your lawyer.” 

“And defend them against all cavil,” Mr. P. 

rsued. “I might take them to recover for you, 
and remit you the balance, when found.” 

“Yd rather melt them at once; I prefer it,’’ 
said the debtor—‘“ a clean sweep ; and I want to 
make some inquiry further into Petrie’s affairs. 
It needs money—that and Mrs. De Tosca’s ; and 
the silver mine brings nothing in; the patent ma- 
nure hangs; my company for raising and working 
fibres is lost from want of funds; three patents 
for paper material gone too; here’s a splendid 
gas-burner going for want of nursing—a hundred 
pounds to day may be worth ten thousand a month 
hence. Time presses, dear sirs, expenses grow, 
bills mature; the sun rises and he sets—he is 
going to set jast now—last time for many, dear 
sirs—a very solemn thought, dear Mr. Pittenweem 
—what will you give? A hundred, and cancel 
the debt—tremendous sacrifice, as retailers say.’’ 

Mr. Pittenweem shook his head. “ Rather 
cancel the debt without any payment than that.”’ 

“ Not a hundred ?”’ asked his correspondent. 
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“ Not fifty, nor twenty, nor ten,’’ responded the | 
right ?” 


tempted. 


- Matters looked ill for immediate requirements. | 


“You were to make certain inquiries regarding 
Mrs. Petrie, or for her—where were you to in- 
quire ?”” 


| 


“It matters not, dear sir, its my business nee. 
I think I can do these bills; but time presses; 


| Shall L see you to-morrow—when—where ? 


Why did you draw these bills at such horrible 
dates—thirty months and three years ? 

“It wasa transaction in land—a principality 
on the Musquito coast, conjoined with a share in 
a patent pen; some speculations in Partugal; a 
few transactions in caps—percussion caps—gene- 
ral balance of account, with interest extending 
over three folios. 

“Tt’s a hard case,” Mr. Graham remarked. 
“ Suppose you give twenty, Mr. Pittenweem, and 
pay the balance if you recover; you don’t want 
profit. 

“Could not do it that gentleman answered; 
“ say five.” 

Five was as bad as nothing in the holder’s eyes, 
Finally, as a compromise, he agreed to ten, with a 
promise of further benefit if the accepter was dis- 
covered in a state of riches. 

“ We may say the manure specimens on Mon- 
day, rather than to-morrow; and will call here at 
one.” “ Very good, dear sir ; it’s a mint of money 
to the happy purchaser—a noble patent. Forty- 
na faciet fortibus. Good afternoon, a pleasant 
drive—must go to the Foreign Office, and the 
Swedish consulate before six. These are the 
documents—receipt with stamp for ten—thank 
you kindly, Mr. Pittenweem, for this discharge— 
futureStransactions will have a better ending, I 
hope sincerely. Strange fellow, this Napoleon, 
turning the world upside down. “Le prince du 
monde present et du monde futur.” 

“T object to both clauses, chiefly to the last.” 
said Mr. Pittenweem. 

“Oh only for a few months or years, dear sir ; 
but I must see what Palmerston has to say of 


| him.’’ 


“Well, good afternoon,—the sovereigns are 


“Quite right, all right—l'll just enter the 


' transaction, or I should, dear sirs, have accom- 
panied you,” . 
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TRANSLATED BY WYKE W. BAYLISS FROM THE GERMAN OF DR, A. BUCHHEIM. 


On the deep, on the glorious deep, 
_ Here live we in gladness and mirth, 
While we glide in our quivering bark o’er its breast, 
And forgetting the sorrows that shadow this earth, 
The heart is at peuce, and our troubles at rest. 
On the deep, on the glorious deep. 


On the deep, on the shadowy deep, 
When night closes calmly around, 
Then echos are heard o’er the trembling wave, 





And the mariner lists to a sweet syren sound, 
Alluring him down to the water nymph’s cave. 
In the deep, in the shadowy deep. 


On the deep, on the infinite deep, 
Still shall we be save in His care, 
Who, whether the storm in its fury we breast, 
Or the murderous hand of the pirate be there, 


| Will guide the fierce tempest, or bush it to rest, 


On the deep, on the infinite deep. 
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Seven Years, and other Tales. By Jutta KAVANAGH. 
3 volumes. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Tuese volumes have nothing very interesting or 
original in them. The first story is rather a pretty 
tale of a young French girl, who is wooed, and 
ultimately won, by a “heavy Fleming youth,” 
named Baptiste. ‘The moral of the whole is, her 
reformation from a terrible coquette to a hard- 
working domestic girl, when her tardy but com- 
plete recognition of the intrinsic worth of Baptiste 
ensucs. In true novel style, she is made to go 
through a certain number of trials and adversities, 
bearing all in the most wonderful manner, and 
doing all sorts of good. In fact, Fanny is a 
marvellously perfect character, and Baptist is cut 

according to the same pattern. 

The other and shorter stories are not worth 
notice. They are nothing more than pretty, light 
reading, without force, originality, or genius—just 
the sort of thing to take up after dinner, when we 
are extremely sleepy, and in no state to attempt 
anything requiring thought—just the style of lite- 
rature to fall asleep over, and feel that we havn’t 
lost much by doing so. There is not a passage 
worthy of extract in the three volumes; still, the 
first story is decidedly pretty. 


The Book of the Princes of Wales. By Dr. Doray, 


London: Richard 


F.S.A. 1 vol., pp. 539. 


Bentley. 
Tuts work is a history of the Princes of Wales, 


heirs apparent to the Crown of England, from 
Edward of Caernarvon to Albert of Windsor. In 
the introductory chapter there is a slight account 
of Llewellyn, the last Welsh Prince. The follow- 
ing is a curious description of Islington at that 
time. The followers of Llewellen, we are told, 
were located at Islington—“ a remote and perilous 
district at that time, with little about it to remind 
them of their distant home, save the hill to the 
north, the thieves in Hornsey Wood, and the pas- 
tures covered by cows yielding a milk for which 
Islington was long famous.” 

But these hardy Welsh barons do not seem to 
have had much relish for the Islington milk; nei- 
ther did they like the ale. “Of mead there was 
not a drop—a melancholy fact, which must have 
passed for barbarism in the minds of men at the 
Court of whose Prince the ‘ Maker of Mead’ took 
took precedence of the physician. The bread, too, 
displeased them ; indeed, the Cockneys and Welsh- 
men did not get on at all well, and when the 
latter went back to their Cambrian fastnesses, the 

ting was to the manifest satisfaction of both.” 

The Castle of Caernarvon, now a long, straggling 
pile of ruins, where owls keep holiday—was com- 
menced by order of Edward L., in 1282, aud com- 
pleted in about forty years, There, as is well 
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known, Edward of Caernarvon was born. After 
his christeaing, he was removed by easy stages to 
London. The speed of travelling was somewhat 
different in those days, the journey having taken 
fortnight! At the end of the chapter devoted to 
Edward of Caernarvon, we have the following brief 
summary of the events of his reign :— 


Twenty miserable years, with a few brief days of extraya. 
gant joy, and a few, very few, of calm felicity, intervened 
between the accession of the first Prince of Wales to the 
throne and his death—1307-1327.: There was a brilliagt 
marriage with Isabella, a prodigality of luxury with a poor 
treasury to meet the cost, and a revolt of the barons, which 
soon dispersed all sorts of inglorious ease. To be the King’s 
favourite was but to inherit death, though the fate of one 
brought with it no experience to his successor— De Spense 
perishing as miserably as Gaveston. The military repata. 
tion of England was humiliated at Bannockburn; famine 
followed upon defeat; sickness attended famine; and the 
children of Edward were born when particular calamity was 
pressing upon England or the King. The end of all was 
that dreadfal scene at Berkeley Castle, the horrors of which 
contrast so strongly with the joyous shouts that welcomed 
Edward’s birth at Caernarvon. Around his cradle gay and 
gallant groups of ladies, priests, and nobles; around bis 
death-bed a couple of murderers and their assistants, Cries 
of joy hailed his birth ; his own shrieks heralded his death; 
bat they were heard far over the village aear the castle, and 
the startled inhabitants there listened in terror, and prayed 
for the poor soul that was passing away in such unutterable 
torture. Thus the first English Prince of Wales was the 
first English Kiog who was deposed and murdered. 


Accounts follow next of Edward of Windsor; 
Edward of Woodstock ; Richard of Bordeaux; 
and the other heirs-apparent of the English throne, 
up to the present Prince of Wales, Albert of 
Windsor. Of the latter the very briefest mention 
is made. “I will only,” says the writer, “ express 
a hope that it may be long before an author has 
to add another to the roll of princes given in this 
volume.” We cordially respond to that hope. 

Dr. Doran’s name is a guarantee for the worth 
of the volume. It is extremely interesting, and a 
welcome addition to this class of literature, 


--_----_—__-_ 


By the author of “ Mrs. Margaret 


Lucy Crofton. 
1 vol., pp. 317. London: Hurst 


Maitland.” 

and Blackett. 
An extremely pretty tale, written with a pure 
feminine spirit. The story is extremely interestiug. 
It is interspersed with many wise and beautiful 
remarks. The following is one of them :— 

I don’t think any lady does an unbecoming office whea 
she sweeps her own hearth, and serves her own table. Sert- 
ing.one’s own, even in menial offices, is a privilege, and 
does not lower in all ranks. I think they are happy who 
can ¢o it; but everything that is not necessary is unbe- 
coming. 

That is very true. Many a young woman of 
the present day might remember it with advantage. 
We may recommend the book cordially—it must 


become a favourite. 





